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The Mood of Progress 


F all the speakers to whom the B.B.C. in the past 

fourteen months has given the chance of making 
themselves the mouthpiece of a nation at war, Mr J. B. 
Priestley has been the most successful. Especially in those 
dreadful weeks of June and July, when the British people 
suddenly realised that they faced the world alone and 
marvelled to find themselves unafraid, he captured the mood 
of the people and put it into the plain words that the 
people could understand. From the start, there had been a 
resolve that the sacrifices of the war should buy some step 
in human progress; but for the first eight months British 
missionary zeal busied itself almost exclusively with plans 
for the regeneration of Continental Europe. It was not until 
we suddenly saw that we should first have to save ourselves 
from extinction, before we could even have a voice in the re- 
ordering of Europe, still less preside benevolently over its 
rescue, that public attention turned with any persistence 
to the search for beams in our own national cye. 
Mr Priestley captured this change of mind; he insisted that 
there was plenty of regeneration needed here at home; he 
saw it in terms of the destruction of that caste structure of 
society which is, in this age, the distinctive mark of this 
country. He spoke at a time when every citizen’s mind was 
full of the debt he owed to the young men of the R.A.F., 
and ready to promise that, in post-war Britain, there would 
be a place of honour for their youth and courage, their skill 
and daring. To many a listener, he seemed to hit the nail 
on the head. 

But Mr Priestley has now suddenly become discouraged. 
He is bringing his weekly series of talks to an end because, 
he says, the mood of the country has changed. The courage 
and hope of the summer have sunk back into the old 
stupidity and apathy. It is a waste of time, he implied, for 
anybody to bother his head about projects of reform. It is 
important to ask whether Mr Priestley is right. It has been 
said a thousand times—and in spite of that it is still true— 
that this war will be won by the state of mind of the people. 
Its miseries will not be supportable without a high enthv- 


siasm for the cause; and the high enthusiasm in its turn 
will not be for ever generated by the mere need for keeping 
the Nazi wolf from the door. The common soldier of this 
war—that is, the man or woman in the factory or the 
shelter—needs to feel that he is one of a generation that 
has struck its tents and is entering on a new stage of the 
long march of humanity. If it is true that we have relapsed 
into stupidity and apathy, then we have as good as lost 
the war. 

But is it true? Let us admit that, as the immediate danger 
of overwhelming defeat has receded, there has been a 
natural sense of relaxation. Let us admit also that, for the 
moment, many of the people are too concerned to find a 
safe place to sleep to bother much about their dreams. But, 
even when these allowances have been made, there still 
remains a surprisingly solid and widespread determination 
that a better Britain shall emerge from this long and painful 
ordeal. This feeling is many times stronger, for example, 
than it was at the end of 1915. For one thing, the desire 
to “ get back to pre-war,” which lasted for many years even 
after the Armistice of 1918, is almost wholly absent now— 
or where the desire exists it is recognised to be futile. We 

have had too recent and too frightening an example of the 
fruits of “safe ’ government for conservatism as such to 
be esteemed a virtue. The completeness of our friends’ 
collapse and the extremity of our own peril have combined 
to induce an unprecedented mood of self-examination. Are 
we also rotten at the core, we ask, and what can we do to 
ensure that our democracy is strong and healthy? 
Mr Priestley has been discouraged too easily. To descend 
to practical details from the heights of generalised en- 
thusiasm is always a mortifying process; but it is an 
essential if anything is to come of the fine talk. Perhaps 
Mr Priestley has been disappointed by that element of 
complacency with which the Englishman salts even his 
most radical moods; it is England’s peculiar strength that, 
as the Prime Minister insists, continuity has always been 
blended with progress. To make a case for reform, it is not 
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necessary, in this country, to damn what exists. We have, 
after all, enough excuse for a deal of complacency; if we 
did not all consider England, by and large, a good country 
to live in, we should not be so united in considering it a 
good country to fight for. But it would be an error to 
think that this pride in what is excludes a desire for some- 
thing better in what is to be. It is not really a paradox that 
the same peril has brought both pride and dissatisfaction 
to the surface. There has certainly never been a time when 
the conviction that great changes are inevitable has been 
more universally held—in industry, in the City, in Parlia- 
ment and in the bar parlour. 

There is no need, then, to despair so soon of the construc- 
tive side of our ordeal. But it is still true that the enthusiasm 
of the people is one of our most precious national asseis 
which should be most carefully husbanded. If Mr Churchill 
has any fault at all as a war leader it is that he is too 
immersed in the problems of pure strategy. He has already 
shown that when he does turn his attention to the home 
tront he can catch the spirit of the people more surely than 
any of his colleagues. He would be unwise to leave the 
national enthusiasm to feed itself entirely on air; the Gov- 
ernment should be ready to lead in this respect as in others. 
This does not mean that the Government should neces- 
sarily yield to the pressure for a statement of what are 
usually referred to as its “ war aims”—that is, its intentions 
in the international field. At the present stage of the war, 
any such statement is obviously liable to prove an embar- 
rassment round the next corner of the road. We know, and 
the Germans know, and the victimised peoples of Europe 
know, enough of what we are fighting for to be able to 
distinguish us from the Nazis. Even if we confine ourselves 
to saying that we are fighting for England, that in itself is 
a provisional outline of a programme, when the state of 
England is compared with the state of Europe. 

The need is not for any premature re-ordering of the 
structure of Europe, but for a deliberate attempt to ensure 
that the weaknesses which the war has uncovered in our own 
structure shall be permanently repaired. We are fighting 
because we believe we have a better way to human happi- 
ness than Hitler; but it will be little profit to us to be 
masters of that better way unless we advance along it. We 
cannot prove that democracy is the key to progress by 
standing still. The English people has not often been in as 
ready a mood as it is to-day. We are presented with a 
matchless opportunity to get things done that would other- 
wise be wrangled over for a generation—to get them done, 
what is more, by the general consent of all the people. 
Reforms as large as woman suffrage and as small as day- 
light saving arose naturally out of the exigencies of the last 


France in 


HE revulsion of feeling in France during the last three 
months is such that the Vichy Government can no 
longer drift on the slack waters of defeatism, prostration and 
apathy. In abandoning the struggle, most Frenchmen be- 
lieved that they would recover something like normal con- 
ditions. Instead, they have had to suffer all the privations 
of famine rations and widespread unemployment and en- 
dure, over and above, the increasing weight of a German 
occupation. British resistance has also helped to restore 
French morale. France was paralysed by the invincibility 
of the German military machine. To-day, the fact that its 
startling advance can be checked and its schedule of aggres- 
sion upset combines with the intolerable privations of 
occupation to turn France’s mind to the only final solu- 
tion of her wrongs—defeat of the enemy. In laying stress 
on Germany’s real intentions towards defeated France— 
dismemberment and spoliation—and on our ability “to 
beat the life out of Hitler and Hitlerism,” the Prime 
Minister, in his recent broadcast, exactly gauged the two 
trends of thought which are leading France back from 
collapse to “non-belligerency.” 
Nevertheless, on a short-term view, Britain has to deal 
not with the people of France, but with the men of Vichy; 
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war; there are many others of the kind to be garnered 
to-day. Nor will they wait until after we have won. Dis- 
illusion always comes with peace; there was many times as 
much social progress registered in 1917 and 1918 as in a 
whole post-war decade. 

The great difficulty is that, because Reform is so 
obviously the playground of the crank, the dilettante, the 
visionary and the sorehead, there is a temptation for the 
hard-headed to steer clear, to take refuge in the necessity for 
winning the war first. But no mistake could be strategically 
more unsound, as the last war proved and this one is 
already proving. We must not be content with defending a 
Maginot Line of freedom; we must sound the advance in 
every field at once. 

The country is at the beginning of a long, hard winter; 
and when the spring comes we shall probably have to face 
a long tedious year of standing mainly on the defensive. 
Daily reports of the R.A.F.’s bombing raids will hardly be 
sufficient by themselves to keep up the spirits of the people 
—especially of the millions of men in uniform, who may 
have less fighting to do than the civilians. It will be hard 
at times, next year, to remember that we are helping to 
make a better world; but we can at least take steps to be 
sure that we are assisting at the planning of a better Britain. 
The call for action on the reform front is a very real one, 
and it will grow more and more insistent as time goes on. 
The Government will be making a very great mistake if 
they take refuge behind the impossibility of immediately 
defining “war aims” or if they think of reconstruction 
purely in the narrow terms of rebuilding. No canvas less 
broad than the regeneration of this great country will 
suffice. Public and private discussion will in any case con- 
tinue, since this is a free country. But only the Prime 
Minister has the position and the authority to give it the 
possibility of practical expression and prevent enthusiasm 
from turning to frustration. A Ministry of Reconstruction 
would be a clumsy bureaucratic instrument when it is the 
people’s will that is the impelling force. What is needed is 
some mechanism for a constant interchange of ideas and 
proposals between the people and the Government. ‘The 
House of Commons can unquestionably help; but a House 
whose normal span of years has expired is not perhaps the 
perfect reflection of the people. Perhaps a national Commis- 
sion, with touring Commissioners in the manner of Defoe 
or Cobbett, and charged with producing practical pro- 
posals for social, educational and economic reconstruction, 
would be an effective way of tackling the problem. But in 
one way or another it must be tackled if the faith of 1940 
is not to die down into the apathy of 1941 and the frus- 
tration of 1942. 


Captivity 


here, although there is no evidence of a change of heart, 
three months have brought to light significant divergences 
of outlook among the French leaders. These divergences 
apply only to the sphere of foreign politics. In home affairs, 
the salient factor in the Vichy state of mind is the extent 
to which soldiers and politicians alike are seeking to dismiss 
and discredit the Third Republic. Whether it is Marshal 
Pétain himself laying disaster at the door of “ the spirit 
of pleasure” which since 1918 had “ prevailed over the 
spirit of sacrifice,” or M. Herriot, the lifelong parliamen- 
tarian, voting away the popular Assembly’s control over 
Cabinet policy with the plea that at all costs the executive 
must be strengthened, the spirit is the same—a desire to 
disown the past. The mood is understandable. ‘The disaster 
which has befallen France is so crushing that no one will 
shoulder responsibility for it. The fault must be laid on 
something; let it be the past—past institutions, past states 
of mind, and, where their identification with past policies is 
unmistakable, past statesmen. The rancour and _ bitter- 
ness with which the Riom trials are being prepared is partly 
a product of France’s old fatal spirit of faction. But it also 
springs from a passionate refusal of those in power to accept 
any responsibility for France’s calamities. 
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The mood also explains the ease with which the funda- 
mental laws of the Third Republic have been laid aside. If 
the past—as a symbol of shame—was to disappear, some 
political forms and social institutions had to take its place, 
and it was inevitable in present circumstances that the new 
regime should follow closely on the lines of Latin authori- 
tarianism, long formulated and preached by the followers 
of Charles Maurras. What M. Baudouin is pleased to call 
France’s “national revolution,” with its corporatism, its 
absolute government, its incipient racialism, its stress on 
youth, the family, and the dignity of work, was the only 
formulated alternative to the bourgeois Republic; in 
their panic retreat from their own past, the bourgeois 
politicians have ratified their own death warrant. ‘The 
movement is naturally not one of pure escapism. The dis- 
covery in 1936 that the democratic right to liberty and 
equality might impinge upon the liberal-bourgeois right to 
property had a hand in the conversion of a Baudouin or a 
Prouvost, but the emotional drive behind the National 
Assembly’s easy acceptance of Pétain’s “ new order ” sprang 
from the almost universal desire to find a scapegoat for 
France’s collapse. ‘The incongruity of beginning a “ national 
revolution ” while three-fifths of France is in the hands 
of the enemy appears to have struck no one, or, if it has, 
another consequence of Vichy’s escapist mood has been a 
series of impassioned statements that France’s unity is 
intact, her integrity unimpaired, her spirit unconquered, 
her soul her own—all statements which an outsider can 
hardly accept without a certain scepticism. 

It is in the sphere of foreign policy only that divergences 
are beginning to appear. In a rather sorry crew, the only 
figure commanding some respect is that of Marshal Pétain 
and however much his policies may be misguided, they 
spring from genuine patriotism. It is difficult for English- 
men to grasp his profound indifference to the fate of 
France’s ally, but it is clear that he accepted the necessity of 
capitulation under the mistaken belief that it was the only 
method of preserving the integrity of France and her 
Empire. But the vision of “a just and honourable peace 
between soldiers,’ coupled with the illusion carefully 
fostered by the Nazis that Germany had no claims on 
France, can hardly have survived the German occupation 
and the trend of events in the Colonial Empire. That the 
Marshal and those colleagues who share his straightforward, 
if hopelessly misguided, outlook are seriously perturbed by 
German separatist activity is perhaps illustrated by the 
Marshal’s pointed greeting to Alsace-Lorraine in a recent 
broadcast and by the dispatch of General Weygand as 
Inspector-General to the French colonies in Africa. 

While patriotism, however misguided, is the mainspring 
of Marshal Pétain’s policy, the aged leader is surrounded 
by men whose outlook is dominated by a hatred for Britain 
which appears to outdo even the Nazis’. This clique, led 
by Laval, were at loggerheads with Britain after 1936, led 
the appeasement movement in France, and, when it failed, 
pinned upon this country the whole responsibility for 
launching war and “ fighting to the last Frenchmen” in 
defence of Britain’s Colonial Empire. These men, of whom 
Baudouin is the most vocal, though not the most influential, 
carry their renunciation of the past to such passionate 
lengths that complete domination by the Reich and com- 
plete absorption into the German Lebensraum seem pre- 
ferable to an honourable independence. In an astonishing 
broadcast late in August, Baudouin declared that a new 
world was born on May 10th, and that “ the nations of 
each continent are united to one another by an ever- 
growing solidarity . . . out of which will arise a more 
just, more charitable and more peaceful world.” It is as 
though for these men one of the burdens gladly renounced 
in the “new world ” of Hitlerian Europe is the burden of 
national self-government. The divergence between the 
outlook of a Pétain and a Baudouin is obvious. For 
Pétain the foreign policy of the Vichy Government is 
“ national.” For the Laval clique it consists of “loyalty 
to our conquerors,” whatever the lengths of degradation to 
which such loyalty may lead. 

The fundamental division of opinion in the Vichy 
Cabinet is likely to be put to the test this week. ‘The French 
Government is at least united in its desire to put an end 
to armistice conditions and to achieve enough stability to 
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begin its plans for reconstruction. The terms, however, 
upon which Hitler is likely to offer a settlement are likely 
to cause profound disagreement. France is in no bargaining 
position. Any concession Vichy may obtain from the Reich 
can be purchased only at the price of a formidable quid pro 
guo. And in existing circumstances the only counters with 
which the men of Vichy can bargain appear to be the 
cession of colonial territory—which, thanks to Britain’s 
continued resistance, they are still in a position to cede— 
and the co-operation of France’s armed forces in the fight on 
Britain. Rumours that Germany’s peace terms include such 
conditions have received wide currency, and Laval’s appa- 
rently abortive interview with Hitler, followed by his 
return to Vichy and the report of a proposed meeting 
between Hitler and Marshal Pétain, lend colour to the 
theory that the Vichy Cabinet is divided. 

Clearly, then, France has come to a parting of the ways, 
where three paths only are open to the Vichy Cabinet. 
They may accept Hitler’s “ final” peace terms, however 
severe. Judging by reports and rumours, the conditions 
will include the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and French Equa- 
torial Africa to Germany, of part of the Mediterranean 
coast of France, of Djibuti, Tunis and possibly part of 
Algeria to Italy. More doubtful is the possibility that 
Spain will benefit by the disruption of the French Empire 
and that French Morocco is the bait dangled by Germany 
before a reluctant Caudillo. Since Marshal Pétain and 
General Weygand hoped by capitulation to salvage the 
French Empire, it is difficult to see why they should now 
accept its destruction without demur. If the terms are 
accepted, either the movement in favour of General de 
Gaulle already on foot in North Africa will sweep away 
all vestige of Vichy control or else the Axis will establish 
its authority. In either case, the Empire is lost to Vichy, 
and, according to the narrow patriotism of a Pétain, Vichy 
is France. 

Yet if the terms are thought too severe, the Vichy 
regime cannot, after this initiative, return to the passive 
confusion of the first months. There can be no retreat. 
Either Vichy must resist—which can only mean a retreat 
to North Africa and a total German occupation of France. 
Or else it must buy off the conqueror. We can be certain 
that for Marshal Pétain only the alternatives of acceptance 
and resistance exist, and it is impossible to say which 
decision would be more painful, to accept the loss of the 
Empire or to fight for its maintenance in company with 
Britain—since by no other means could a French Govern- 
ment uphold its position in Northern Africa. 

But the balance of power within the Vichy Cabinet is 
very delicate. Reynaud was outvoted on the continuance 
of the war, and it is possible that Pétain may be outvoted 
on the question of mitigating the peace terms by some 
form of shameful collaboration. That Laval and Baudouin 
would be ready for a discreditable bargain we need not 
doubt, for their desire to become sub-contractors along 
with Italy and Spain in the firm of German Europe is only 
equalled by their animosity towards Britain. So far, the 
honourable course seems to be holding its own at Vichy. 
The Government has denied that it will under any circum- 
stances make war on anyone or permit its armed forces to 
be used against Britain. But Laval is still negotiating, the 
Marshal is old, Baudouin is at his elbow, Weygand is in 
Africa. Treachery may still win the day. 

Our policy towards the Vichy Government must there- 
fore be one of the greatest vigilance, coupled with equal 
restraint, for we play into the hands of the German pro- 
pagandists if we allow ourselves, in the words of the 
Prime Minister’s broadcast, “to get at loggerheads with 
one another.” Obvious hostility, cheap sneers, personal 
attacks on our side play into the hands of those who would 
like to convince Pétain that we are as much a menace to 
France’s integrity as the German conqueror entrenched on 
French soil. Nevertheless, we cannot afford an endless 
repetition of the Dakar incident. Where French territory 
or French resources are being exploited against us by Ger- 
many, they must be attacked as ruthlessly as the invasion 
ports. Respect for France, pity for her sufferings, tireless 
war on those who—German or French—wish to prolong 
her captivity—this must be our policy until Europe is 
‘cleansed of the Nazi pestilence” and France is free. 
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Bombing and Blockade 


YEAR ago it was widely believed in this country that 
A the deadlock of a stalemate war could be broken by 
blockade alone. Now, after Hitler’s conquests, we know 
better. It will be by the balance of arms in all three 
elements together—land, sea and air—that the war will be 
decided, and the rdle of blockade is to weaken the 
enemy’s war effort while the fullest mobilisation of men, 
materials and plant goes on in the allied and associated 
countries. Moreover, the results of blockade come slowly. 
The enemy can draw upon his stocks and those of his 
victims; he can eke out supplies by planning in a way that 
still startles the administrators of more liberal economies. 

Something of this lesson has been learned, though the 
process of mobilisation is still inhibited by a traditional 
belief in the impossible. On the offensive side, the assault 
upon the enemy’s economic vitals goes on, within its limits, 
with skill and confidence. The Ministry of Economic 
Warfare was never a mere Ministry of Blockade, and it 
was always intended that the bombing operations of thc 
R.A.F. should be guided by this Ministry’s economic ex 
perts. Only the dictates of a high-minded diplomacy 
robbed the British blockade for eight months of the aid 
of British bombing. Bombing is the accelerator of 
blockade; and, as the strategic pattern of the war de- 
velops, expeditions from the sea can also help in harassing 
the political and economic structure of German Europe. 
While it is true that the spread of fuel and material 
shortages must ultimately undermine the German war 
machine, it is certain that the moment of crumbling can 
only be brought forward appreciably by the development 
of dislocation in the wideflung and intricate system o! 
industry, power and transport, upon which the maintenance 
and defence of Hitler’s swollen territorial empire depend. 
Without such dislocation, the enemy might even build up 
an unassailable power before the pinch of economic 
poverty was felt. 

Transport is crucial in the process of deterioration that 
we must foster, and it is a chief virtue of Mr R. W. B. 
Clarke’s newly published and excellent pamphlet* on 
economic strategy that this factor is specially picked out. 
The pivotal importance of transport can be simply illus- 
trated. For instance, Germany has access, at home and 
abroad, to 11 million tons of oil a year, including 6} 
million tons from Roumania, but excluding Russia, now 
using all her oil herselfi—less than half the peacetime con- 
sumption of the Axis Powers and the countries they occupy 
or dominate. Ruthless rationing might cut down civil con- 
sumption in these territories to 10 million tons or less, and 
war consumption proper might conceivably be held down 
to something like 5 million tons, but a considerable gap 
remains to drain away stocks and loot. And the gap is 
greater than the figures show because of transport diffi- 
culties. Carriage by rail or water from Roumania is ham- 
pered by lack of facilities; the distribution of oil and petrol 
throughout the German lands from the Pyrenees to the 
Arctic Circle and from Abyssinia to the Baltic Sea is a 
gigantic task. Delivery is harder even than production. 

The strain is cumulative. The need to conserve petrol 
means brutal curtailment of transport services by road and 
the heavy loading of already overtaxed railways; and coal 
in which Continental Europe is normally self-sufficient 
becomes, in its turn, a problem. The railway demand goes 
up and railway facilities for carrying coal go down. As 
Mr Clarke puts it: “If Germany could build a new 
transport system in Europe and develop the full poten- 
tialities of Europe’s coalfields, then there would be no coal 
problem.” But there is, and coal is a vital element in 
Germany’s war effort. The scarcity of oil means a grow- 
ing need for coal for the synthetic production of oil; coal 1s 
needed for the manufacture of artificial rubber and 
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plastics; it is wanted in increasing quantities for the pro- 
duction of electric power upon which the many substi- 
tute industries of blockaded Germany depend. Local 
shortages of coal, both for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses, may be frequent throughout Europe in the coming 
winter. 

Transport was a tender spot even in pre-war Germany, 
though the inadequacy of maintenance, repair and replace- 
ment in the Nazi railway programme have sometimes 
been exaggerated. Now, with the falling away of road 
transport and the annexation of non-German lines with no 
great record of efficiency, it is a running sore, and it is 
not hard to see how important the British bombing raids 
upon junctions, marshalling yards and canals are. They 
sap the vitality of German war economy. A year’s stock of 
this or that commodity may be held, but it will not suffice 
for a year if it cannot be readily and evenly distributed 
The occupied territories lack the same materials as 
Germany lacks. They have to be supplied with food, fuel 
and clothing; and the task of supplying them, even if the 
conquerors wished to do so—in order, perhaps, to demon- 
strate the economic virtues of Nazism—might well bring 
chaos into the German transport system, as well as 
seriously weakening the German war machine. German 
Europe is too big. 

Moreover, transport is far from the only sphere where 
confusion can be confounded by our activities. With her 
conquests, Germany can turn out basic steel in plenty, 
three times more in bulk than Britain. But, as Mr Clarke 
reminds us, this is a war of special steels, precision en- 
gineering and electric power, of alloys like nickel, chrome, 
cobalt, tungsten and molybdenum, of aluminium and 
copper. Germany now controls ample supplies of bauxite 
for aluminium making, but the reduction plant needed 
to make the metal is expensive to set up and vulnerable te 
bombing. Moreover, the enemy’s lack of copper, essential! 
for electrical work—at least two-thirds of Germany’s 
copper needs have normally to be imported even if there 
is a full recovery of scrap—means that aluminium has to 
be substituted—taken away, that is, from aircraft manu- 
facture to augment the output of electrical power. And 
Europe’s lack of alloys means on the production of hard 
resistant armour plate and of armour-piercing bombs is 
sharply limited. 

The enemy’s weaknesses are thus cumulative because 
his economy is cabined within the blockade. The shortage 
of copper imposes a strain on aluminium supplies. The 
shortage of oil leads to pressure upon transport, shortages 
of coal and checks to synthetic production. The shortage 
of copper and alloys implies a progressive weakening of 
Germany’s industrial and electrical position and, full 
circle again, of Germany’s transport system. In Mr 
Clarke’s words: ‘The blockade makes the industrial 
system brittle.” It may stand the strain for a long time, 
but it will be ripe to break suddenly when the climax is 
reached. The function of bombing is to speed up that 
day: oil stores and refineries, aircraft factories, aluminium 
reduction plants, buna rubber factories and electric power 
stations—these are the keys to the deterioration of German 
strength. 

It is true that the Nazis have shown an outstanding 
ability to solve their dilemmas by planning. It is true, too, 
that in our different way we are faced with the same 
aggressive combination of blockade and bombing—and 
we have not yet reached the same adeptness in the plan- 
ning of economic, as distinct from naval, military and air, 
defences. Nor have we yet used our power at sea to prick 
the rim of Nazi Europe with swift and telling forays. 
But the fact remains, as a source of some encouragement 
in the struggle, if no more, that the enemy has failed to 
blockade us yet—the seas are open—and that our com- 
plementary bombing has done more genuine economic 
harm than his. 
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Rebuilding London 


S destruction by bombing goes on, reconstruction is in 
the air as well. Sir John Reith has been made 
Minister of Works and Building. A Cabinet Committee is 
discussing the New Model Britain of after the war, while 
the Government’s Property Insurance Bill will supply the 
financial basis for projects of rebuilding. Only a year ago, 
all the members of a Royal Commission were agreed that 
some limit should be set to London’s growth—and London 
holds the limelight now because the capital is both big 
and battered. 

Two hundred and seventy-four years ago, London was 
burnt down. Then, the city was built again with all speed 
to restart its life and livelihood and to prevent the migra- 
tion of its citizens beyond its boundaries. This time, the 
exodus from the centre of London has been going on for 
forty years already, and the main problems of life in the 
London area have arisen from the combination of sprawl- 
ing residential suburbs and crowded workplaces in the 
central districts. Rich market gardening land in the London 
basin has been obliterated by houses, while the most 
congested and complicated transport system in the world 
has been needed, not only to link Londoners with their 
work, but also to furnish their daily supplies. 

Now the Blitzkrieg has underlined the monstrous arti- 
ficiality of London. Under fire it has taken more ingenuity 
and resource to transport, supply and succour the people 
of London than it would to provide for the entire popula- 
tion of most countries, if attacked. The task has been dis- 
charged with fair efficiency, often (some neutral observers 
say) because of, rather than in spite of, the lack of cen- 
tralisation among public services, among independent 
electricity and gas works and competing dairies and other 
retail deliverers. There has been elasticity and _ lively 
improvisation. But the absolute dependence of Lon- 
don’s millions upon distant supplies, and upon a close 
criss-cross of countless roads and railways stretching 
wearily for scores of miles, has not been helpful in the 
defence of Britain. And in many details, too, intensive 
bombing has given point to the claims of London’s pre- 
war critics; rows of shoddy houses and tawdry tenements 
have given Goering’s gallant airmen easy targets; and the 
confusion of narrow streets and the absence of broad, 
straight routeways have complicated both defence and 
communication. The lack of any single guiding authority, 
central or local, in policy and administration has been a 
heavily clogging influence. 

These difficulties have been partly overcome. But their 
abatement is a first item in any plan to remodel dam- 
aged London; this is a golden chance. This is not to say 
that the blue prints for a New Jerusalem are wanted—or 
relevant. In the Great Fire, most of existing London was 
burnt down, but even then it was not possible to replan 
and rebuild the city as a single project or architectural 
exercise. The story that Christopher Wren put in a grand 
design which was rejected is just a legend.* Homeless 
Londoners were anxious to set up house and go to work 
again, and the city’s rebuilding was simply the sum of 
the rehabilitation of many thousands of families and busi- 
nesses. All the authorities would do was to influence the 
pattern of restoration by enforcing building standards, by 
insisting upon brick or stone in place of timber and by 
banning overhanging houses and narrow streets. 

London is still the sum of its citizens, their lives and 
their occupations. It exists for them, not they for its 
aesthetic appearance or efficient functioning. Nor is the 
damage done, or likely to be done, to London as great 
in proportion as that done by the Great Fire. There can 
be no Phoenix, because there are not enough ashes; and 
the first aim of reconstruction, now as then, must be pure 
utility—to keep London habitable and fit to work and 
travel in. This is surely the immediate task, not any airy 


* Vide “The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire.” 
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sketching of the city that might have been erected on 
Thames-side had the design been given out as a single 
entity to tendering architects instead of evolving form- 
lessly over more than a thousand years. It is a twofold 
task: to repair the ravages of raids; and to lay down, for 
the first time effectively, wise building standards—to see 
that the new buildings are better than the old, wherever 
possible, more healthy and more convenient, less crowded 
and more decent to live in; and to see that streets are 
straighter and wider than they were. Repair is urgent, 
and time, expense and the shortage of building materials 
and labour will not allow new standards to be rigidly 
applied; nor in very many cases, not urgent, will it be 
possible to do any reconstruction at all yet. But it is only 
by this sort of supervision of a myriad detailed projects 
that anything like a new London can possibly be secured. 

This is not to say that the planners who have for long 
despaired of London have no place in its mending. The 
raids have proved many of their points. It should never 
have been left to the Luftwaffe to tear down London’s 
slums; and it has taken only a few bombs on traffic routes 
to show the crazy inconvenience of a development which 
has set the homes and workplaces of Londoners a day’s 
march apart. Nor should it have needed the shock of 
bombing to demonstrate the inefficiency of a local separa- 
tism that has administered London from a host of town 
halls and public offices. This week’s new plans for elastic 
emergency transport facilities to carry people out to the 
inner rim of London, there to be borne off fanwise to their 
various homes, echo the neglected Bressey Plan for 
smoother trafic and new routeways for London. Evacua- 
tion, within the London area as well as outside, has given 
practical evidence of the economic and personal benefits of 
decentralisation, with urban workpeople near their places 
of business on the one hand and near the open country on 
the other. The benefits of balanced communities, manage- 
able, compact and reasonably self-contained, dependent 
upon no inflamed arteries of travel, have received new 
backing; and the new Minister of Building now has 
guidance, more real perhaps than the arguments of the 
planners and the experience of the garden cities, to direct 
whatever powers he may be given to exercise over Lon- 
don’s future growth. 

But it is not the future growth of London that is now 
in hand, but its present repair. Sir John Reith is not 
presumably to be asked first to draw up, say, a five-year 
plan, though his office may indeed hold the germs of the 
National Planning Board that has long been sought to 
supervise and control the use of Britain’s land. His job 
is immediate; Government building he will be able to 
control directly; private building he will be in a position 
to control because all such building is banned without 
licence—to eke out building materials and labour. It is 
an exercise in war economy, to make the best use of scarce 
resources. In the first place, houses that are needed must 
at least be made habitable and safe. In the second, public 
places and thoroughfares must be rendered swiftly usable. 
And all the time, no bricks or mortar, steel, cement or 
workmen must be drawn away from essential uses, from 
the erection of war factories or the construction of defence 
works. In fact, it is a job which might have been fully 
provided for long ago. 

Indeed, a Ministry of Building will be faced with pre- 
cisely the same problems of economic organisation that, in 
other aspects, our governors have found so oddly baffling 
ever since the war began, problems of allocation and 
mobilisation. To allocate building materials according to 
a strict schedule of priorities, and to mobilise every avail- 
able hand for the work and on the sites on which labour is 
most needed—this is what is wanted to keep London and 
the other bombed towns as going concerns and to maintain 
the war effort unimpaired. At present there is delay and 
waste, houses and workplaces too long out of use, com- 
munications and public services too tardily repaired, 
roads blocked too long by débris. Every effort is being 
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made within the existing frame of organisation to mend 
matters; there are two Special Commissioners for London 
to rehouse the homeless and to repair roads and services; 
and 5,000 soldiers are clearing away London’s debris. 
But authority in the large bombed urban areas is split too 
small; there are too many Ministries and undertakings 
concerned; and the districts within which repair resources 
are singly apportioned are still too confined for speed and 
efficiency to be achieved. This is, or ought to be, Sir John 
Reith’s duty—to remedy these deficiencies and to give 
direction and drive to the process of reconstruction. 

But, in the end, the planners are right. It is quite plain 
now that London must never again develop as London 
has done in the past, that every new house or office, 


NOTES OF 


Fiihrer and Caudillo 


Hitier is playing a gigantic game of see-saw in the Medi- 
terranean. Last week the Eastern basin and the Balkans were 
soaring to crisis. Now the focus of attention is in France 
and Spain. Senor Sufier’s appointment as Foreign Minister 
has been followed with dramatic speed by the arrival of 
Hitler on the Spanish frontier and a meeting between Fuhrer 
and Caudillo. With the Falangist leader in the saddle at the 
Foreign Office, it is clear that the material opposition to the 
Falangist line has given ground. Colonel Beigbeder was a 
cautious diplomat with a steady scepticism for the more 
inflated “ Hispanisms” of the Falange. His departure lets 
loose the hotheads. All now depends on Germany’s plan for 
Spain. The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the dic- 
tators’ meeting is Germany’s determination to force Spain 
into the war, yet it is still not clear that the Nazi’s are anxious 
to extend the struggle into the Peninsula. Spain as a non- 
belligerent has her uses. Her appalling economic conditions 
and the disaffection of her people would make her an un- 
comfortable ally. Moreover, there are rumours that even 
Senor Sufier’s ardour was somewhat damped both by his 
reception in Berlin—that of a second-grade diplomat—and 
by what he saw there—the striking lack of enthusiasm, the 
psychological effects of British raids and the tell-tale strain 
of war. But if Germany prefers the slower policy of economic 
penetration and police control—Himmler’s visit to Madrid 
is a grisly portent—the other Axis partner is differently 
placed. It would help the Italian navy considerably if Gib- 
raltar were to fall, even if the price to Spain were half 
Morocco, which Italy covets. The Italians are said to have 
been bringing every sort of pressure to bear on the Spaniards 
to bring them in, and that Spain even appealed to Germany 
to restrain Italy’s eagerness for a helping hand in the Medi- 
terranean. Germany’s views will, of course, be final, but they 
are not known. “ Puppets not wars” has been the motto 
since the summer. Hitler may be content to establish the 
Falange, train its army—German instructors are said to be 
on their way—eat up its resources, develop its industry and 
at a later time, launch the reorganised community into war. 
Such a policy would be less costly than adding Spain to the 
list of German dependants. The list is long already. 


* * * 


Balkan Lull 


After a campaign of rumour and intimidation unrivalled 
even in the history of German diplomacy, the Wilhelmstrasse 
has had the bland effrontery to issue a statement denying 
that any pressure has been brought to bear on the States 
of South-Eastern Europe to join in Germany’s New Order: 
“on the basis of recent reports, it might even seem that 
Germany was already living in strained relations with 
Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia. But such reports are mere 
propaganda.” The “ mere propaganda ” is enchanting, for of 
all the weapons of disintegration in Hitler’s armoury this 
mere propaganda is by far the most effective. The remaining 
independent Balkan States have withstood a barrage of in- 
credible intensity since the fall of Roumania. Now, however, 
the campaign is slackening and the Nazis are doubtless care- 
fully checking results. They cannot be altogether satisfactory. 
Greece has resisted the gibes of the Italian Press and the 
presence of 120,000 Italian soldiers with admirable calm, 
and if reports that the Italians are setting-to to build 
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factory or street can be better contrived than the old ones, 
and that the simplication of London’s economy must be 
a first charge upon the ingenuity of the next generation. 
The immediate task of repair must not, indeed, be ob- 
scured by dreams of a better city. But, if that repair is 
well and wisely done, there will be the beginnings of that 
city, and the work of Sir John Reith’s new Ministry 
under fire may lay the foundations, in practice and in 
administration, for wider and more progressive work later 
on. Towns are places for people to live and work in. The 
object now is to enable them to live and work despite the 
bombs; the object, then, will be to make it possible for 
them to live and work healthily, happily, conveniently 
and efficiently. The one can, and should, lead to the other. 


THE WEEK 


barracks are correct, then the sudden coming of winter has 
extinguished the last bellicose spark in Albania’s martial 
breast. Turkey, too, is becoming more outspoken in her 
defiance, and the presence of Britain’s Balkan envoys in 
conference at Istanbul has had a noticeably heartening effect 
upon the Turkish Press. But the key question—would Turkey 
go to the defence of Greece in the event of an Axis attack? — 
is still unsettled. Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, geographi- 
cally the next on the list of aggression, have not come 
through the ordeal so well. Jugoslavia’s new trade pact with 
Germany, though the terms so far published do not suggest 
a very formidable violation of Jugoslavia’s economic inde- 
pendence, was accompanied by a sinister declaration from 
M. Markovitch, the Jugoslav Foreign Minister, that “ beside 
co-operation in trade there is also political collaboration. It 
has meant to Jugoslavia peace instead of war. . Nothing 
stands in the way of the intensification of this political 
collaboration.” Nothing, indeed, as Roumania found tc 
her cost. 


* * * 


Russia in Retreat ? 


That Bulgaria is to follow Roumania—and by the same 
road—seems a fairly obvious consequence of Germany’s 
most recent activities. King Boris’s position is one of obvious 
jeopardy—Hitler dislikes monarchs, however compliant— 
and the King is the only guarantee that a policy of genuine 
neutrality will be pursued for the future. He has endeavoured 
to counteract Germany’s growing power by granting an 
amnesty to the Communists and pardoning the South Sla\ 
enthusiast, M. Velcheff, who has long advocated the King’: 
own policy of Jugoslav-Bulgarian collaboration. The move 
is significant, for Germany has brought up the Macedonian 
issue and is fanning Bulgarian opinion into open demand: 
on Jugoslavia and Greece. Germany’s task is made easy by 
the pro-German outlook of the younger officers, the police 
force and important sections of the Civil Service. German in- 
structors and experts have arrived and are much in evidence 
at the Sofia airports, war material far in excess of Bulgaria: 
needs is pouring into the country, and behind it the in- 
evitable “ tourists”? who, when the occasion calls, will take 
up their stations with the “surplus ” armaments. The King 
himself is being submitted to a third degree of German 
threats and blandishments, and it is difficult to see what 
show of resistance he can put up since the pre-condition 
of a policy of neutrality—a balance of power in the Balkans 
—is, since the Russian defection, lacking. Russia’s retreat 
appears to be complete. A few surly growls from the bear 
—a protest here, a protest there—were all the obstacles the 
Nazis had to counter as they thrust hard into Russia’ 
sphere of influence. That trouble is brewing is probable, but 
not before the spring. In the meantime, the Reich is taking 
its precautions with an ostentation which will not be lost on 
Moscow. Divisions are being massed and trained along the 
joint frontier, Ukrainian legions are in process of formation 
in occupied Poland, the Roumanian army is to be reorgan: 
ised from top to bottom, its war supplies renovated, its 
fighting power increased, while the young Roumanians are 
fed with the tale of German assistance in recovering Bess- 
arabia. Half these rumours and reports are probably no 
more than Berlin’s way of reminding the Kremlin that 
Germany tolerates no interference. But Moscow has taken 
the hint. 
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Mr Roosevelt’s Campaign 


In its last fortnight, the American Presidential cam- 
paign is reaching the usual peak of hot oratory. It is always 
something of an embarrassment to double the rdles of Presi- 
dent and candidate, and the usual solution is for the 
President to confine himself to three or four dignified and 
formal utterances while leaving it to his supporters to attack 
his opponent. But Mr Roosevelt, as the very fact of his 
candidature for a third term shows, is no great respecter 
of conventions, and this year he is contriving to depart 
from tradition in both directions. Up to the present, he has 
been even more aloof from the campaign than most Presi- 
dents—partly, perhaps, out of a genuine unwillingness to 
seek re-election on anything but his record in office, but 
mainly because circumstances have enabled him to campaign 
much more effectively as President than as candidate. As our 
Washington correspondent expressed it last week, Mr Willkie 
has appeared on page four of every day’s newspaper as the 
Republican candidate, Mr Roosevelt on the front page as 
President. But this attitude has now broken down. Some of 
Mr Willkie’s statements—misrepresentations, the President 
calls them—have been anything but statesmanlike. The 
Republican candidate, in fact, is rather careless with his 
tongue, and either the necessity of replying or the tempta- 
tion to reply has been too strong for the President; he is to 
make a series of frankly political addresses. Unless Mr Roose- 
velt has lost his old adroitness, his speeches should clinch 
the election for him; the first was certainly an effective 
reply. The readers of the omens have recently been 
reporting a growth in sentiment for Mr Willkie; but 
they have also been reporting that the President is a long 
way ahead. As always in the American system, the two large 
and populous states of New York and Pennsylvania, with 
their heavy votes in the electoral college, are of crucial 
importance. Hence the choice of Philadelphia for the first of 
Mr Roosevelt’s speeches. It is perhaps of significance that 
the charge on which a defence is thought necessary is that 
he cannot be trusted to keep America out of the war— 
coupled with the further charge that he is not sending 
enough help to Britain. We should do well, on this side of 
the Atlantic, to bear in mind this dual nature of the American 
people’s desire. 


* * * 
Railway Charges 


The anxiously awaited report of the Charges (Railway 
Control) Consultative Committee on the companies’ appli- 
cation for the right to increase fares and freight rates is 
not to appear until early next week. In reply to a question 
in the House and in a subsequent statement to the Press, 
the Minister of Transport, Lt.-Col. Moore-Brabazon, has 
made public the recommendations which have been accepted 
by the Government. The companies asked for a general 
increase to 174 per cent. above pre-war figures in order to 
offset an increase in costs of a further £14 millions, making 
£46 millions in all, of which £20 millions is due to higher 
wage bills. The Committee has cut the percentage to 163, 
namely, a 6 per cent. increase, approximately, on the exist- 
ing figure, and it has further exempted from the rise all 
season and workmen’s tickets and all charges of the London 
Transport Board other than coach fares. At the railways’ 
request, operation of the new charges is deferred until 
December Ist. There is thus imported into the rates struc- 
ture a new differentiation, whereby casual travellers and the 
Government, that is, the taxpayer, are charged more heavily 
in order to afford a partial relief to the worker, who in turn 
will have to bear his share of increased freights in the cost 
of all he buys. Beyond this innovation and the recognition 
that conditions in London call for special treatment, there 
is nothing new. The Committee has done something to 
reduce the direct effect of the present agreement on wages, 
and it has rendered a service by effecting a sensible reduction 
in tbe companies’ demands, but it is a safe assumption that 
the latter were pitched high with such a possibility in view. 
This reduction is justified by the Ministry on the ground 
that the companies had underestimated gross revenues, so 
that there 1s apparently in prospect a rise in traffics and 
some reduction in overheads per unit, with a consequent 
benefit to the stockholders. 


* 


More important than the decision of the Consultative 
Committee is the question of the revision of the agreement 
itself. It was at one time understood that its full terms 
would be disclosed when the Committee reported, and it 
would then have been possible to discuss its amendment 
with some hope of practical results. This is not to be the 
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case, however, for the whole arrangement is described as 
being in the melting pot, owing to the Prime Minister’s 
decision that all property shall be insurable against war 
risks. This is felt to rule out the clause under which the 
companies might charge up to £10 millions of damage, in 
any one year, against costs and cover it by higher charges. 
This item now becomes a national charge, the concession 
will be withdrawn and the railways will have to receive some 
countervailing advantage. This most conveniently disposes of 
the question whether the Minister of Transport will at the 
end of 1940 propose a revision of the arrangements. There 
can be no doubt of the serious dissatisfaction with the work- 
ing of the agreement in the past year, or that it should be 
altered so as to increase the managements’ incentive to 
economy and reduce the temptation to the railway worker 
to extract an increased amount from the growing total of 
gross receipts. The Minister believes that a subsidy would 
remove the incentive completely and encourage demands for 
wage increases, but it seems to make little difference whether 
the Ministry orders the payment to be made direct or 
through the general public so far as the managements are 
concerned. What is important is the criteria for judging the 
amount of the payment, and there is no indication that these 
are to undergo radical change. In the absence of these the 
plan must remain a potent instrument of inflation. The 
Ministry expresses the hope that the present rise in charges 
will take care of increasing costs for nine months; but the 
right of the companies to a quarterly review persists, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they will depart from their 
expressed intention of exercising it yet again, since 
they already claim that the time-lag has made a further rise 
necessary. The railway companies, as such, are perhaps no 
more to be blamed than any other industry which seeks to 
sell its goods to the highest bidder. It is only because of the 
size and fundamental importance of railway transport in the 
country’s economy that the present arrangement is intoler- 
able. It is the Government’s own plan, and the only con- 
clusion from their refusal to have done with it is that it is 
their deliberate policy to provide for progressive and auto- 
matic increases in the cost of transport—and, therefore, in 
the cost of everything else. 
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The Retailers and the Purchase Tax 


The position of retailers under the Purchase Tax, which 
came into force last Monday, was still in doubt right up to 
that date. In the House of Commons, Sir Kingsley Wood 
had, it is true, quoted a statement of the Central Price 
Regulation Committee that under the Prices of Goods Act 
a retailer “ must not make any profit on the tax ”—that is, 
must not calculate his retailer’s margin on the wholesale 
price plus tax, but only on the normal wholesale price. The 
Committee also said that under no circumstances must a 
retailer write up the price of his stocks which have not borne 
the tax to that of those which have. Both these points, though 
apparently explicit enough, were taken up in a letter to the 
Times from the Secretary of the Retail Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation. He appeared to think, first, that retailers would be 
justified in putting up their prices by more than the amount 
of the tax because the fall in their turnover which will result 
from the tax must mean that expenses, which the Prices of 
Goods Act entitles them to recover, will have to be covered 
by smaller sales and consequently by higher profit margins 
on those sales. Secondly, he claimed that “ averaging” the 
prices of taxed and untaxed stocks, so that prices will be 
raised gradually, would be permitted. A further statement 
broadcast by the Chairman of the Central Price Regulation 
Committee, however, expressly denied that retailers will have 
the right to include the tax in any averaging of stocks ob- 
tained at different prices, and stated that two prices for the 
same goods must be shown until untaxed stocks are exhausted 
—except in the case of tailors and dressmakers, who are 
regarded as manufacturers if their gross takings exceed 
£2,000, and whose suits and dresses are liable to tax if 
delivered on or after last Monday, even though the materia! 
they were made from was bought much earlier. 

* 

The first part of the retailers’ case can surely not be 
justified, for it is a wrong principle—though one that 
has been successfully upheld by public utility companies 
since the war—that fall in turnover should automatically be 
compensated by higher prices. But there is strong justifica- 
tion for the retailers’ claim to charge the tax to the public 
in advance, either in full or in part, by writing up stocks or 
averaging prices, because otherwise they cannot, for the 
same working capital, buy the same amount of stocks. If this 
is the authorities’ intention, it seems a very indirect and 
unsatisfactory way of restricting consumption; and it i: 
much more likely that they have been moved by a desire to 
make an unpopular tax as palatable to the public as possible 
This is neither good politics nor good finance. 


* * * 


Cheaper Milk 


The fact that milk is dear to buy because, the whole- 
sale price being fixed in the producers’ interest, distributors 
vie with one another in needless expense to attract custom 
is not news. What is news, and encouraging news, is that 
a committee set up by the Ministry of Food has not only 
reported to this effect, but has also recommended drastic 
changes. There is no shortage of milk. Dairy herds have 
increased, we are told by the Minister of Agriculture, in 
the past twelve months; and dairy cattle have strict priority 
in the allocation of scarce feeding-stuffs. The only barrier, 
apart from personal antipathy to the liquid, to a consump- 
tion of milk throughout the population which would assist 
vitally in the maintenance of national health and fitness is 
its excessive price—only saved from being a national scandal 
by the Government’s free and cheap milk scheme for 
mothers and children. At present, the price is not only too 
high; it also varies widely—as it no doubt did in the Middle 
Ages when communications were primitive—from place to 
place and from season to season. Lord Perry’s committee 
proposes a uniform distributive margin of 8d. a gallon, to 
take effect from next April, together with a fixed buying 
price for distributors to stabilise retail margins. 


* 


To distributors who regard 8d. as inadequate, the com- 
mittee recommends economies; all the familiar remedies are 
cited—a reduction in the types and sizes of milk bottles, the 
replacement of credit accounts by cash payments, the levy- 
ing of a deposit on bottles and the drastic curtailment of 
expenditure on dairy display and ancillary services for 


purely competitive purposes. As it is, the cost of distribu- 
tion varies by 100 per cent. between different retailers, and 
the most prodigal distributors are those who combine the 
sale of other articles with the sale of milk—in a sort of peri- 
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patetic bazaar. War regulations have already reduced the 
number of daily milk deliveries, another desirable economy; 
and the committee recommends a cut in the number of dis- 
tributors. In each district, they suggest, there should be two 
distributors only, the co-operative society and the repre- 
sentative of a local association of private traders. Why the 
co-operative dairies should not rank on the same footing as 
the other private milk traders is not made quite clear. It 
will not be easy for local differences in costs to be smoothed 
away, but the aim is the right one. Probably the chief weak- 
ness of the proposal is that milk, with a distributive margin 
of 8d. a gallon, will still be too dear; of the 8d., 34d. i 
allowed for distribution, 24d. for processing and bottling, 
ld. for advertising and clerical expenditure and 1d. for 
interest On capital and profit. Both the first items might 
possibly be cut down still further 


* * * 


East Asia: New Deal or New Order ? 

The new Japanese Ambassador, Lieutenant-General 
‘Tatekawa, goes to Moscow with some hopes of success. The 
situation on Russia’s Western frontier is discouraging 
enough to suggest to the Kremlin the wisdom of reaching an 
understanding in the Far East. And at the same time Japan’s 
increasing embarrassment in the South Seas has brought 
about a more conciliatory attitude towards Russia. An ex- 
change is possible, for Russia has not recognised Manchu- 
kuo, and Japan has not recognised the outer Mongolian Re- 
public and Russia’s special position in Sinkiang. Whether 
either side would be content with a simple bargain of recogni- 
tion is, however, doubtful. Russia wants the neutralisation of 
the C.E.R. and transit facilities in Manchukuo, Japan is 
anxious to induce Russia to cease all aid to General Chiang- 
Kai-Shek, and it would take a measure of goodwill that has 
not so far been apparent in Russo-Japanese relations to secure 
an arrangement in which, for example, these further points 
were conceded in return on the Japanese side for the recogni- 
tion of a Soviet sphere of influence in Mongolia, on the 
Russian side, of Japan’s special position in China. ‘The bar- 
gaining is likely to be lengthy, but at least one of the pre- 
conditions of a settlement, pressing need on both sides, is 
present. In the South, Japanese troops are withdrawing from 
Tonkin, but an economic mission is on itsway to Indo-China, 
and systematic exploitation in Japan’s interests is the only 
likely outcome. And the new military bases have already 
proved their efficacy. The Burma Road, only reopened at 
dawn on October 18th, has been heavily bombed by raiders 
using the new Indo-Chinese air bases. China’s repair gangs 
went into action immediately, and there is nothing to suggest 
that the welcome inflow of supplies was seriously interrupted. 
Japan’s anxieties are not lessened by America’s clear de- 
termination to make a stand in the Far East. A new and 
bigger United States loan is under negotiation with China, 
the evacuation of American citizens continues, and after 
a week of speeches by prominent Americans, all denouncing 
appeasement in the roundest terms, the despatch of United 
States air squadrons to the Philippines comes as a reminder 
that the Administration means business. 


* * * 


Oil on Troubled Waters 

Mr Butler’s statement in the House on October 23rd, 
in reply to questions from Mr Mander and others, did 
nothing to allay disquiet in the minds of those sections of 
the public which dislike the prospect of an oil deal between 
Royal Dutch Shell and the Japanese Government. It is now 
confirmed by Mr Butler’s statement that discussions between 
the Government of the Netherlands East Indies—that is, the 
free Dutch Government—and a Japanese Economic Mission 
are proceeding at Batavia on subjects which include an agree- 
ment for the sale of oil to Japan. It appears that the British 
and United States Governments are fully informed of all 
stages of the negotiations, and that complete co-operation 
exists between them and the Dutch authorities concerned. 
His Majesty’s Government is unwilling to put pressure on 
the freedom of action of the Dutch Government or on the 
commercial activities of Royal Dutch Shell in its relations 
with a country with whom Great Britain is not at war. 
It is to be feared, however, that the impression in the Far 
East, though it may be intended to offset the impression 
created by the reopening of the Burma Road, will smack 
once more of appeasement. It has been pointed out that all 
high-grade aviation spirit produced in the Dutch East Indies 
is sold under contract to Britain. Moreover, Japan still 
relies on imports of crude oil from California as her main 
source of supply. While this source of supply continues there 
is some case for non-interference with the commercial activi- 
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ties of the Royal Dutch Company. But though the material 
loss to the Allied cause resulting from the conclusion of such 
a deal may be inconsiderable, there is little to be gained from 
further attempts to obscure the fact that Japan has ranged 
herself on the side of the Axis Powers. And if the material 
contribution to the Japanese war effort is not to be negli- 
gible, the valuable consideration which she must furnish is 
a matter for interesting speculation. 


* * * 


Free_ Belgium 

One more foreign Government has been set up on 
English soil. For a long time after the collapse of France 
the position of the Belgian Government, which had estab- 
lished itself on French territory, was in doubt, although it 
was known that Belgium was still at war with Germany, and 
M. de Vleeschauwer, Minister of Colonies, was in London 
with full powers for the administration of the Belgian Congo. 
This week M. Pierlot, the Prime Minister, and M. Spaak, 
the Foreign Minister, have arrived in this country after a 
“John Buchan” story of escape from France and Spain; 
and a constitutional Belgian Government has been set up 
which takes its place alongside the legal and recognised 
Czech, Polish, Norwegian and Dutch Governments. There 
can be no question of the legality of any actions taken by 
M. Pierlot’s Government, for as the King is unable to reign 
and Parliament is unable to meet, all authority is constitu- 
tionally vested in the Government. The knowledge that it is 
now established in a free country will be a tremendous 
encouragement to Belgium, where all signs point to increas- 
ing sympathy and admiration for Great Britain and increas- 
ing contempt for Germany. Free Belgium’s military effort 
is necessarily limited, but she has soldiers and airmen fight- 
ing over here, she has the large part of her 400,000 tons 
of merchant shipping which escaped from Belgian ports, 
and above all she has her Colony. The strategic position of 
the Belgian Congo, which stretches across Africa, linking 
the Free French Empire with the British East African 
Colonies, is equalled in importance by its economic wealth. 
Its copper and cotton are materials of war; but we must 
be prepared to buy also her palm oil and kernels and cocoa, 
which formerly mainly fed the Belgian market, and Lord 
Hailey’s recent visit was presumably concerned with the 
economic assistance that we can give in recognition of the 
Colony’s support. 


* * * 


Australia’s Advisory War Council 


Mr Menzies has not, after all, succeeded in forming a 
National Government. The best that the long political nego- 
tiations could achieve was a proposal from the Opposition 
for the formation of a National War Council. This has been 
reluctantly accepted by the Government, and the Council 
will consist of four Ministerialists, three members of the 
Labour Party proper and one member of the Lang Labour 
Party. Mr Menzies, unfortunately, appears to have been too 
vague in the policy he submitted as a basis for the forma- 
tion of a National Government; it did not include any 
point of the Labour Party’s programme, and the Labour 
leaders could not, therefore, bring round the more extreme 
members of the party to accept Mr Menzies’ offer. The 
National War Council will have an advisory capacity only, 
and it is difficult to see that it can serve any useful purpose. 
The relations between the Prime Minister and Mr Curtin. 
the Labour leader, have always been friendly enough for 
Mr Curtin to give unofficial advice and criticism on the 
conduct of the war; and Labour is so strong in Parliament 
that it ought to accept responsibility and be given executive 
powers. As it is, there is the possibility that the extreme 
members of the party will use its strength to press for some 
of Labour’s social and industrial policy, which would divert 
the energies of Government and Parliament from the war 
effort. 

* * * 


Local Authorities and A.R.P. 


One of the stumbling blocks to the establishment of an 
efficient system of civil defence in this country was, as in 
so many other cases, the division of responsibility and of 
finance between the central and local authorities. Like educa- 
tion and other social services, the local authorities were 
given grants for their establishment of a civil defence system, 
which varied in accordance with the estimated vulnera- 
bility of the different areas. The inadequacy of shelter 
accommodation throughout most of the country was the 
direct result of this dual system of finance. Some local 
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authorities produced elaborate schemes for public shelters, 
which were turned down by the Home Office on the grounds 
of extravagance; others could not, or would not, provide 
anything at all. The experience of London has shown how 
serious this gap in our civil defence is; and by a new defence 
regulation local authorities were given wide requisitioning 
powers over suitable buildings. Now, they have been re- 
lieved of all financial responsibility for the construction of 
shelters. The Government is to reimburse the whole cost 
of future contracts for the construction and equipment of 
shelters, provided that they are not unduly expensive. The 
fact that payment will not be retrospective is rather hard on 
the few local authorities that have already taken active 
steps in the provision of adequate shelters, but it means that 
in future none can plead finance as an excuse for neglect. 
Billeting is another part of civil defence which has been 
badly mismanaged; and here again the local authorities have 
been slow to use the power they have. They have now been 
reminded by the Minister of Health of those compulsory 
powers and told to use them wherever voluntary offers of 
accommodation fail. Unfortunately, in many cases, the mem- 
bers of the local authority in question are themselves “ un- 
willing householders ”; and it would be surely better for the 
central Government to fulfil the distasteful task of billeting 
evacuees through the Regional Commissioners, whose first 
object was to free civil defence from the ties of parochialism. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Like the owners of coffee-stalls, the fish and chips sellers 
have been blessed by the Ministry of Food, for they also 
sell food hot and on the spot. In order to encourage them, 
and the consumption of potatoes, the Ministry is to sub- 
sidise the price of potatoes they need for their trade so that 
they will pay less than the normal wholesale price. 


* 


More applications for writs of habeas corpus from 
persons detained under Regulation 18B were heard this week. 
The applications were really all made in order to have the 
hearing of the cases by the advisory committee speeded up, 
as the persons in question had been detained over three 
months without having their appeals heard. The Lord Chief 
Justice held that there was no ground for granting a writ 
of habeas corpus, and he accepted the affidavits of the Home 
Secretary that the applicants were not being denied their 
rights under the regulation; nevertheless, he stated that in 
cases of the liberty of the subject it was essential that all 
possible expedition should be used. 


* 


In the House of Commons last week the Prime 
Minister moved the appointment of a Select Committee to 
investigate the activities of Mr Robert Boothby, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, in connection with 
the Czech assets blocked in this country. Mr Boothby became 
chairman of a committee of claimants and pressed for the 
payment of the claims against the Czech Government or in- 
situtions in Czecho-Slovakia out of the blocked assets. The 
Government has been informed that Mr Boothby had a 
financial interest in one large claim, and the Select Com- 
mittee is to investigate this charge. 


* 


In September, the number of civilians killed in air raids 
on the United Kingdom was 6,954, and the number seriously 
injured was 10,615. Classified returns have not been com- 
pleted, but at least 694 of the killed were children under 16 
and at least 675 of the injured. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Exploitation of Poland 


(By a Correspondent) 


N the wake of the German armies, come the economists 

with their plans for bringing Europe under German 
economic domination. The main outlines of this plan for a 
new European order are by now well known. All countries 
must work for Germany, and their economic life is to be sub 
ordinated to German economic interests. As far as possible, 
European countries must renounce the industrial develop- 
ment achieved in recent years and confine themselves to agri- 
culture and the production of raw materials. Germany will be 
the all-absorbing industrial centre, while the other countries 
will provide her, on the one hand, with raw materials and, on 
the other, with markets for her manufactures. Moreover, all 
the invaded countries must for the present work for 
Germany’s war effort. 

This policy has been made particularly clear in that part 
of Poland which forms the Resegebiet or Governorate under 
the German authorities. The main features of the Nazi 
experts’ scheme for the economic exploitation of this region 
of Poland, in relation to the German Four Year Plan, are 
laid down in a confidential circular dated January 25, 
1940, signed by Dr Franck and issued from the office of 
Field-Marshal Goering as Chief Commissioner for the Four 
Year Plan. Copies of these instructions were sent to all 
offices of the headquarters of the Governor-General of 
Poland, to his subordinates, to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Eastern German Army, the Inspector-General of 
Armaments, the Military Commander of Cracow, the Chief 
of the Polish Bank of Issue, and the office for the applica- 
tion of the Four Year Plan in Poland. 


The One Aim 


The object is quite simply to place all the economic re- 
sources of Poland at the service of Germany’s military aims. 
No long-term economic policy may be carried out in Poland 
‘or the Governorate, as they call it) for the present. Accord- 
ing to Section 1 of the document, everything must be sub- 
ordinated to drawing upon the economic resources of Poland 
to the utmost possible limit, in order to increase the military 
strength of the Reich without a moment’s delay. 

Agricultural production must be intensified, and a 
systmatic redstribution of foodstuffs must be undertaken, to 
meet the requirements of the troops, military organisations 
and State authorities as well as those of the local population 
which have not yet been fully met from current production. 
Agricultural machinery must be obtained locally, but where 
necessary the Reich may send seeds and fertilisers. Polish 
Government measures for the scientific exploitation of forests 
must be disregarded. These must be exploited to the utmost, 
in order to provide Germany with about 1,000,000 cubic 
metres of sawn wood, 1.2 million cubic metres of pit props, 
and 0.4 million cubic metres of pulp wood. It is nothing to 
the Germans that such ruthless measures must mean the 
destruction of the Polish forests. 

The production of industrial raw materials is to be in- 
creased: for example, iron ore and sulphur silicate; nitrogen 
and phosphates for fertilisers for local agriculture; and 
crude oil to cover the most urgent local military require- 
ments—the rest to be exported in the largest possible quanti- 
ties to the Reich. 

The general policy in industry, however, is to continue the 
production of only such articles as are absolutely essential 
—‘“under application of the most rigorous standards of 
judgment ”—for the existence and operation of the Polish 
economic structure. Selected plants, producing materials 
useful for the German army, will be retained in order to take 
the place of those industrial enterprises in the Reich which 
have been or may be evacuated. 

The ruthlessness of the Germans in pursuit of their aims 
is shown by the instructions regarding the rest of Polish 


+ 


industry. Section 2, paragraph (f), orders that those plants 
which have neither been reorganised for the production of 
war materials nor selected to be substitutes for German firms 
as mentioned above must be broken up and dismantled, the 
buildings demolished and the debris removed. Section 4, 
paragraph (b), orders that firms producing articles which 
cannot be regarded as essential to life “ must be ruthlessly 
closed down.” Their machinery has, in fact, been either re- 
moved to Germany or scrapped for metal. 

It was arranged for valuable raw materials from dismantled 
plants to be taken to central depots which would later on 
be used to improve the distribution of supplies. 

In the matter of feeding the population, one thing must 
always be assured: people employed in what may be re- 
garded as key industries supplying war materials must be 
fed well enough to retain their full efficiency. Rations for the 
rest must be reduced to a minimum (Section 4, paragraph a 
In fact, in the distribution of food, officers and soldiers of the 
German Army come first; then the S.S., Germans from the 
Reich and Germans from other countries now settled in the 
Governorate; after them the Poles and finally the Jews 


Industrial Slavery 


German domination not only affects economic activity 
but invades the private life of the citizens, who are treated 
as Slaves. Paragraph (g) of Section 2 orders the conscription 
and transportation to the Reich of at least one million agri- 
cultural and industrial workers, male and female. About 
750,000 must be agricultural workers, half of them women. 
The object of this measure is to keep up agricultural pro- 
duction in the Reich, and at the same time to replace indus- 
trial labourers not at present available. The work of trans- 
portation was to be completed by the end of April last. 

These orders have actually been carried out. Pressure has 
been put upon the “unemployed” to go to Germanv 
Quotas of workers for emigration have been imposed upon 
municipalities. In this way, 1,000,000 agricultural labourer 
and highly skilled metal workers, engineers and domesti 
servants have been removed to Germany. 


October 22nd. 


Self-Government and the 


Philippines 


[ BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


AMERICAN adventures in imperialism have been perhaps 
creditably few and creditably half-hearted. The most inter- 
esting has been in the Philippine Islands, which the United 
States freed from Spanish domination in 1898, and then 
subjected to her own rule. The Philippines, an archipelago 
of seven thousand islands, lying about 500 miles off the 
south-east coast of Asia and, at the nearest point, only 65 
miles from the great Japanese island of Formosa, constitute 
a kind of isosceles triangle, guarding the northern approaches 
to the Dutch East Indies; and their strategic importance 
has grown with the growth of Japan’s southward “ mission.” 

The United States had trouble with the Filipinos from the 
start, for the islanders, freed from 400 years of Spanish rule, 
thought that they were free enough to set up a republic of 
their own, in imitation of the people who made the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It took their liberators some time, and 
a war, to convince them that they were mistaken; and by 
1900 their colonial status was firmly established. 
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As a result of their incorporation into the American scheme 
of things, the Filipinos received some great advantages; the 
past forty years has been an era of trade preferences and 
orderly government; and by 1933 home rule was sufficiently 
developed for the islands’ legislature to be strong enough to 
reject, very firmly, the spurious independence that certain 
business interests in the United States tried to force on them 
by the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act. 

The seven years that have since elapsed have provided an 
opportunity to measure, if not to solve, the difficulties 
attendant on cutting loose. The economic difficulties are the 
most obvious; already in 1905 half the Philippines’ exports 
had their outlet in the United States; and by 1938 the pro- 
portion had grown to four-fifths, sugar being by far the 
largest single item. On the import side, the predominance of 
the United States, though not so marked, is still decisive; and 
this two-way traffic, which is, of course, due to preferential 
duties, has largely grown up at the expense of French and 
English traders. 


Provisional Independence 


The Independence Act of 1934, which replaced the un- 
popular earlier measure already mentioned, set up a Comnon- 
wealth enjoying modified self-government, and its provisions 
make interesting parallel reading with those of the British 
Government of India Act. Under the Independence Act, a 
National Assembly has been set up and a Commonwealth 
President elected. Broadly autonomous in internal affairs, the 
Government owes allegiance to the United States, until com- 
plete independence fails due on July 4, 1946. The United 
States controls foreign affairs and the public debt; court 
decisions are subject to judicial review; and the United States 
President must approve acts affecting currency, coinage, im- 
ports, exports and migration. These limitations are reinforced 
by the presence of an American High Commissioner with 
vague but wide powers. A much-disliked provision of the 
Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act has been retained—only fifty immi- 
grants may pass to the United States annually until 1946, 
with complete exclusion thereafter. 

The important geographical position of the Philippines 
receives recognition in the arrangements whereby American 
military and naval forces stay on the spot during the life of 
the Commonwealth; and, after independence, the navy and 
its fuelling stations will remain, for an indefinite period to 
be determined by circumstances—a provision which, in the 
present state of world politics, may be considered as being in 
the interests of the islanders themselves. 


Growing Pains 


Freedom from external aggression, however, will not of 
itself secure safety for the young republic. Unless generous 
concessions are made, the whole economy of the Philippines 
may fall into ruins, and from this point of view the trade 
clauses of the Independence Act are most unsatisfactory. 
Broadly, they provide for preferences to be granted until the 
coming of the republic, after which full customs duties will 
be charged on goods going to the States; and the Common- 
wealth Government has to levy a progressively increasing 
export duty to be used to pay olf the funded debt of the 
islands. On the other hand, the Commonwealth cannot raise 
any of its import duties, except with the consent of the 
American President, and it is not surprising that Mr Roose- 
velt’s keen sense of realities has led him to endeavour to find 
an equitable compromise before it is too late. As a result of 
his efforts, a United States-Philippines Committee was 
formed, which proposed that the period of trade adjustment 
should be extended to 1960, both sets of import duties being 
raised gradually during the first fourteen years of indepen- 
dence. Congress has rejected the suggestion, however, limit- 
ing the concessions to various items during the 1940-46 
period; and the 1946 position will therefore be much as was 
designed by the framers of the Independence Act. 

If no further legislation is passed, the islands’ sugar in- 
dustry cannot survive in face of competition from Havana, 
for by its long dependence on the American market it has lost 
the ability to compete in the free markets (if any), while the 
cigar and embroidery manufactures may also die away. The 
second industry of the islands, coconut products, is already 
facing an American hostility working through inter-state pro- 
tective taxes, and it is not likely that the farm and dairy 
interests, if left to themselves, will tolerate Philippine com- 
petition once independence day comes round. 

How much does this matter? If the artificially fostered 
Filipino industrics decay and disappear, there will hardly be 
a ripple on the surface of the world’s trade to tell of it. But 
there is at stake much more than the mercantile survival of 
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a few million Malayans, most of them already clinging with 
difficulty to a barely passable standard of life. Here is an 
historic experiment in twentieth-century liberation, and if 
liberation to certain slow extinction is the best gift that demo- 
cracy can bring to the East, it were better withheld. Fortu- 
nately, the Philippines’ vital position makes their continued 
co-operation a major American interest. It would be an evil 
day were the Filipinos to decide that they had little interest 
in taking sides with the country of Jefferson and Lincoln, 
against the forces that are now shaping the invasion from the 
North; and after the November election we may hope to see 
a recognition that forty years of union carries with it serious 
obligations for the future on the part of the stronger member. 


October 10th. 


Towards 
Self-Sufficiency in 
Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT ] 


IN Palestine, as in the Crown Colonies, it has been found 
advisable to foster agricultural production, and to minimise 
as far as possible the necessity for importing foodstuffs. For 
that purpose, the Government has set aside in recent weeks 
the amount of £P100,000. A small part of this sum will 
probably be advanced as one-year credits in districts where 
large areas, as yet lying waste, can be turned into wheat 
fields or sown with barley and fodder, while part may be 
used for the construction of cold-storage rooms for seed 
potatoes, thus making it possible to use home-grown potatoes 
for seed, which before the war was imported. But the most 
important part of the project is to help the cultivation of 
vegetables in tree-bearing areas, particularly in irrigated 
citrus groves. The plan is still being discussed; and, in 
particular, the question of the interest on, and the duration 
of, the loans remains to be settled; but the basic principles 
are apparently already fixed. 

The receipts of the Palestine Treasury have been fairly 
good during recent months, though one of the mainstays 
of Palestine’s financial structure, the Customs duties, has 
been unfavourably affected by the war. But the more the 
country develops from an agricultural Asiatic country into 
a semi-European type, with a large part of its population 
living in towns and with an appreciable industry, the need 
for social services of all kinds is bound to grow fast. In 
peacetime, part of these services could be fulfilled by private 
organisations, but during the last year or so it has become 
impossible to raise all the necessary funds by voluntary 
contributions. Government will, therefore, have to step in, 
to a certain extent at least, and obviously this would be 
impossible without an adequate rise in revenue. 


More Direct Taxes 


The intentions of Government are not yet known, but it 
is at least possible to summarise the current of public 
thought during the last months. It runs to an astonishing 
degree parallel with English thought and measures. So far, 
the land tax and the Customs duties have, as in every un- 
developed country, been the most important sources of 
revenue. They must now be supplemented by taxes which, 
in One way or another, are levied on capital or income. An 
income tax has, indeed, been proposed by several experts. 
Should an income tax be thought incompatible with the 
composition of our population, there remain taxes on turn- 
over, especially on “luxuries.” This term cannot be used 
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here in the full European sense, but under actual conditions 
a turnover tax on wheaten bread, spirits and sugar (addi- 
tional to the existing duties for spirits and sugar), and, 
eventually, a supplement to the licence fee for private motor 
cars, to quote only the most important items of possible 
taxation, could be supported. The question of how and 
whom to tax loses for the moment a part of its importance 
in the face of the need for keeping these social services 
going, even by grants-in-aid to the organisations now ful- 
filling them. The experiences of wartime will not be entirely 
lost when peace returns, bringing with it, it is hoped, greater 
social stability. 
September 3rd. 





The American Census 


_FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


BETWEEN 1930 and 1940, the population of the United 
States rose 7 per cent., compared with a rise of 16.1 per 
cent. in the preceding decade. The population for this year 
is given as 131,409,881; the rate of increase for the decade 
1930-40 is less than half that shown in any previous 
decade since the first decennial census of 1790. Estimates 
of a slowing-down in the growth of the population are thus 
confirmed. 

During the decade, six of the 48 states lost population, 
the largest number ever to do so. Five of the six are in the 
so-called “‘ Dust Bowl ”—Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota—and the other is Vermont. The 
fastest growing states are in the South and the Far West. 
Compared with a national increase of 7 per cent., the Pacific 
Coast states rose 18.2 per cent.; the Rocky Mountain states 
11.5 per cent.; the South Atlantic states 12.5 per cent.; the 
East South Central states 8.9 per cent.; and the West South 
Central states 7.2 per cent. The growth in the West appar- 
ently represents continuing westward migration. The popu- 
lation is younger, and the reproduction rate higher, in the 
South, and internal migration to industrial regions was 
apparently less during the past decade, presumably owing 
to industrial depression. The population of the industrial 
states as a group rose less than the national total. The 
population of the District of Columbia grew more rapidly 
than that of any of the states—the District is coterminous 
with the City of Washington, and expanding government 
has added rapidly to the population. 

As a group, the large cities throughout the country showed 
less population vigour than the country as a whole. In 1930, 
93 cities held more than 100,000 persons each, whereas in 
1940 the number had dropped to 92. Cities over 100,000 in 
1930 held 29.6 per cent. of the population and 28.7 per cent. 
in 1940. Compared with the national gain in the decade of 
7 per cent., the 92 cities in the aggregate advanced 4.5 per 
cent.; for the preceding decade the national gain was 16.1 
per cent. and the gain for the 92 cities, with 100,000 and 
over in 1940, was 23.6 per cent. 


The Decline of the Cities 


Of the cities over 100,000 in 1940, 29 lost population in 
1930-40, against only four in the decade 1920-30. Of all 
cities, only 18 gained by a greater percentage than the national 
total, and 16 of these 18 were in the South or Far West. 
There were 14 cities in 1940 with a population of 500,000 
or more, and six of these showed a decline in the decade. 
These 14 in order, with those losing marked by (-—), are 
as follows: —New York, Chicago, Philadelphia (—), Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland (—), Baltimore, St. Louis (—), 
Boston (—), Pittsburg (—), Washington, D.C., San Fran- 
cisco (—), Milwaukee and Buffalo. New York remains the 
country’s largest city, with a 1940 population of 7,380,259, 
which was an increase for the decade of 6.5 per cent. 

Two major factors are present in the anemic showing 
of the cities. The first is the growth of the suburbs— 
decentralisation. The population figures given for the cities 
are for the areas included in their legal limits, whereas the 
search for light, air, greenery, lower rentals and newer hous- 
ing has taken many to the periphery beyond those limits. 
Probably, when more detailed figures are available to permit 
examination, many of the cities, viewed as social units will 
be found to have made a better showing than their formal 
areas. 

The second reason has been inability to attract population 
from the faster growing rural areas, owing to restricted 
economic opportunities in the cities during the period of 
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industrial depression. Business improvement might bring 
about a movement citywards in greater numbers. 


October Sth. 


British Interests 
in 
China 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT } 


BRITISH trade with China has been well maintained under 
the impact of the European war. China’s imports from the 
United Kingdom this summer averaged almost £600,000 
monthly, and formed slightly less than half of all Chinese 
imports from Europe. Germany accounted for but 30 per 
cent. of those imports; most of the German goods arrived 
via the Trans-Siberian Railway and were placed in the 
Japanese-occupied parts of China. In Shanghai, imports 
from Great Britain this year are two and a half times as 
large as those from Germany, and are nearly up to their 
pre-war size. Now that Japan’s control of trade and ex- 
change in North China has been made complete since the 
end of June this year, and with Free China almost com- 
pletely isolated from the outside world except from Russia, 
the Shanghai market is more important than ever in China. 
The British Empire still leads with a share of 43.4 per cent. 
in Shanghai’s exports, while accounting for 30 per cent. of 
Shanghai’s imports. The United States is a close second 
to the British Empire. The two Anglo-Saxon Powers together 
account for two-thirds of the imports and three-quarters of 
the exports of Shanghai. 

In Chinese coastal shipping, based upon Shanghai and 
Hongkong, British ships continue to hold the first place 
In the Chinese ports’ ocean-going shipping, however, the 
withdrawal of much British tonnage from waters north 
of Hongkong, as well as various Japanese measures, have 
pushed the Rising Sun far ahead of the Union Jack. The 
tonnage of Japanese vessels entered from and cleared for 
abroad in Chinese ports in January-July, 1940, aggregated 
8,124,128 and accounted for 52 per cent. of all China ports’ 
ocean shipping, while the corresponding British tonnage 
totalled but 2,763,005 (17.7 per cent.). Financially, British 
shipping firms operating out here are doing reasonably 
well, although chartering paid for requisitioned bottoms is 
far below current charter rates. 


Business Profits 


The earnings of British industrial corporations were 
adversely affected by the turn from boom to depression in 
Shanghai and Hongkong. Shanghai’s cotton mills and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing industries all had to curtail their 
production considerably in July and August, and now face 
the necessity of further curtailment. Shanghai’s public 
utilities, except the waterworks, also suffered. Most British 
industrial enterprises here, however, still make some money. 
Banking and insurance continue to do well. Real estate 
prices are at a record low level in terms of sterling, but are 
slowly appreciating in terms of Chinese currency. Several 
big sales of Shanghai British landed property to Hongkong 
and Japanese interests have been transacted recently. In 
Tientsin, British business this summer suffered severely 
from the enforcement of all-embracing Japanese import and 
export control, which is being manipulated with express dis- 
crimination against British and American firms. Of British 
enterprises in the interior of Japanese-occupied China, the 
corporations managing the Kaiping and Mentoukou coal 
mines report record high outputs of coal and unprecedented 
profits in terms of Chinese money. British railway interests 
out here, on the other hand, continue to be completely 
neglected by the Japanese; the latter also do not show any 
inclination to contribute to the service of any of the London 
issues of Chinese foreign loan bonds, whose securities are 
mostly in Japanese hands. 

All British business corporations active in the Far East 
made substantial contributions to British war finance. 
Besides outright donations to British war funds, British 
corporations domiciled in Shanghai and Hongkong invested 
in British war loans the whole or at least a large part of their 
reserves. One such subscription by a British insurance 
corporation is known to have absorbed one-third of the 
firm’s total means. 


September 9th. 
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Germany at War 


(It has been found possible to resume the publication of Germany At War, which is compiled by the editorial staff of The 
Economist from German and neutral sources. It is hoped that the page will appear at frequent intervals in the future.) 


War Finance.—Dr Reinhardt, the Under-Secretary 
of State in the Reich Ministry of Finance, recently pub- 
lished in the Volkischer Beobachter a long article on Ger- 
many’s war finance. The expenditure of the Reich, he said, 
is confined within the boundaries of the German economy, 
and creates direct and indirect income to private persons, 
companies or corporations acting there. All these incomes 
are devoted to three purposes: private expenditure; taxes; 
and savings. Private expenditure is limited by rationing and 
it is therefore stable. Any increase in general income within 
the German economy, therefore, means a proportionately 
larger increase in taxes and savings. The revenue from taxa- 
tion, which amounted in 1933 to only Rm. 6.8 milliards, 
reached Rm. 23.6 milliards in 1939. This increase in tax 
revenue was the result of the increase in the national money 
income and in the rate of taxation. It is to be expected that 
in 1940 tax revenue will amount to Rm. 25-26 milliards. In 
the first four months of the current year Rs. 8.17 milliards 
was collected in taxes. The excess profits tax is to be 
increased. 

The remaining income in the hands of the public is 
usually diverted into capital goods or savings. The in- 
crease in savings has been very large and the demand for all 
kinds of shares, Government loans and bonds and other in- 
vestments has increased to such an extent that the Treasury 
has had no difficulty in raising all the money necessary for 
covering war expenditure. One of the functions of the 
Reichsbank is to create necessary cash in a short-term 
current loan account; these loans always correspond to the 
current demand of the Reich for cash and they have never 
been higher than Rm. 1 milliard. The increase in the in- 
debtedness of the Reich during the war, Dr Reinhardt went 
on, has not passed the “ tolerable margin,” and the war, he 
claimed, has not been financed by increasing the output of 
the presses printing banknotes, but out of national income. 

According to figures published by the German Treasury 
on June 30, 1940, long-term loans amounted to Rm. 33.64 
milliards, compared with Rm. 29.9 milliards on March 31, 
1940. Short-term loans (Schwebende Schulde) amounted to 
Rm. 22.78 milliards, compared with Rm. 18.05 milliards in 
March, 1940. Tax certificates (Steuergutscheinen) totalled 
Rm. 3.7 milliards, compared with Rm. 4 milliards. Total 
indebtedness on June 30th was Rm. 60 milliards, compared 
with Rm. 52 milliards on March 31, 1940. The increase in 
debt during the three months was thus Rm. 8 milliards. 
Money in circulation on August 13, 1940, was (according 
to the Reichsbank) Rm. 12.32 milliards, compared with 
Rm. 8.7 milliards in August, 1939. 

Expenditure during the Blitzkrieg, it can be calculated, 
has been a little over Rm. 5 milliards a month (exclusive of 
miscellaneous revenue) or at the rate of Rm. 60 milliards a 
year, which is equivalent to about £4,000 millions. The rate 
of war expenditure proper must have been something like 
Rs. 54 milliards. The gross national income of Greater Ger- 
many before the war was about Rm. 110 milliards, or some 
£7,300 millions; and the fact that so great an expenditure 
as this can be met without inflation is explained by the 
resources tapped outside the Reich, in the occupied and 
dominated countries, by forced loans, tribute and loot. 


* 


Industrial Control.—The official German Institute 
for Economic’ Research (Deutsches Konjunkturfor- 
schungsinstitut) recently published, for the first time since 
the outbreak of war, a survey of the development of Ger- 
man industry in wartime. This report does not contain any 
figures about industrial production or foreign trade; but in 
general terms a lot of information is given about the com- 
plete conversion of German industry on to a war footing. 
The most important change as a consequence of the war is 
the restriction of the output of consumable goods to the 
indispensable minimum, in order to save labour and raw 
materials; and, at the same time, a process of rationalisation 
has been carried out to concentrate the production of those 
goods in as few factories as possible. Works which have been 
closed down under this policy are employed for armament 
purposes or shut down altogether; and the owners of closed 
factories receive an indemnity which is paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of a levy on the industrial companies still working. 

The greatest difficulty arose, the Konjunkturforschungs- 


institut admits, in mineral oil supplies, even though Germany 
in recent years had built many plants for synthetic oil and 
grease, laid in large stocks and made spectacular and enorm- 
ously expensive efforts to increase home production; petrol 
consumption has been controlled for years. After the out- 
break of war, all oil stocks were immediately confiscated and 
they are now distributed by a Government central office. 
Oil consumption is severely rationed, ration cards only being 
issued for work important to the war effort. Private car 
traffic has been cut down to 10 per cent. of the pre-war 
figures, and the manufacture of cheap cars has been stopped. 

Coal supplies also have not been quite satisfactory. As 
reasons are given the increased demand of industry, the 
use of lignite as raw material for synthetic oil, the large con- 
sumption of the army and the exceptionally cold weather of 
last winter. The extension of working hours in coal mines 
by about six hours a week, ordered in the spring of 1939, 
was not enough. In April, 1940, the whole coal trade was 
concentrated under the management of a Reich Commis- 
sioner with dictatorial powers. He allocates coal supplies 
to consumers according to their public importance; war in- 
dustry is given absolute priority. Deliveries are not auto- 
matically fixed on the basis of previous consumption but 
are fixed from time to time in accordance with the monthly 
returns of customers; and special delivery certificates have 
been issued for householders who must register with a single 
coal merchant. 

Heavy restrictions have been introduced in the iron and 
steel industry. No iron or steel may be used for the manu- 
facturing of many articles for civil demand; and the allotted 
quotas of metals like copper, lead, nickel, tin and mercury, 
the consumption of all of which was regulated long before 
the war, were cut by a further 50 per cent. Aluminium can 
only be used in much reduced quantities. Ore working has 
been intensified by order; and the scrap trade has been centra- 
lised. Stocks of building iron in private hands were confis- 
cated at the outbreak of the war; and since then building 
iron has been supplied according to a quota system. Private 
building activity has practically come to a standstill. Urgent 
building projects are approved by a special Commissioner; 
and “saving engineers” have been appointed to ensure the 
utmost economy in building methods. All building mate- 
rials, like timber, bricks, stones, etc., are controlled, and so 
even is the transport of building materials. 

It becomes clear from this survey that the enormous sup- 
ply difficulties caused by the war have been kept as far as 
possible from interfering with the German war machine. Up 
to now, this aim has been achieved to a great extent, but 
only by imposing the heaviest sacrifices on the civil popu- 
lation and by the elimination of private influence in industry 
and trade. In some industries, complete concentration was 
instituted, and the whole or part of factories were moved 
in accordance with technical considerations only. The Com- 
missioners appointed for these industries have absolute 
powers. Financially, all companies are pooled, which makes 
subsidies to individual concerns unnecessary. 
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A New Price Index 


T was not until well after the last war that economic 

science shed the strait-jacket of the crude Quantity 
Theory of Money and that the somewhat sterile conception 
of the “general level of prices” gave way to the more 
realistic study of changes in the ratio between individual 
prices and of the relationship between the prices and produc- 
tion of commodities in the conditions of more or less imper- 
fect competition that are actually found in the world. Un- 
fortunately, the development of monetary economics has 
run ahead of the compilation of index numbers of prices, 
which are its essential raw material. The existing price 
indices are wholly inadequate for that study of changes in 
price relationships, and in their causation and consequences, 
which is essential if we are to succeed in reducing the violent 
and socially destructive swings between prosperity and 
depression. 

Up to the last war virtually the only price indices that 
existed in this country were those originally calculated by 


defining what it was that they wanted to measure. The only 
serious contribution to the study of prices in these years was 
the quarterly indices of the average price of imports and 
exports calculated by the Board of ‘Trade, which throw con- 
siderable light on the prices of the very important categories 
of goods that enter into the international trade of the country 
and play the dominant part in relating the British price-level 
to that of the outside world. It has been evident for some 
time that much more information was required for the study 
of the behaviour of prices. Just before the outbreak of war 
The Economist began to re-examine its series of price indices 
with a view to publishing new indices calculated to assist in 
the study of changing price relationships, and of their causes 
and consequences. 





INDICES OF WHOLESALE SENSITIVE PRICES, 


1935-100. 


* ECONOMIST ”” 


Newmarch and Sauerbeck, published by The Economist and vn 

The Statist respectively. These two indices—the one goes 

back to 1851 and the other to 1846—were intended to 300 

measure the changes in the wholesale prices of basic foods 

and raw materials, though they also included a sprinkling 

of semi-manufactured commodities. Within their limited 250} 


scope these two indices, of which the later Times and Finan- 
cial Times indices were mere variants, were very useful. 
Unfortunately, however, they were, and still are, frequently 
used as though they measured changes in the general price 
level—an interpretation to which their authors laid no claim 
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Still thinking in terms of the “ general level” of wholesale 

prices, the Board of Trade calculated a more ambitious index, a 
containing a large number of more varied commodities, each 1004 wt 


weighted in accordance with its importance in the national 
economy as ascertained from the Census of Production. 
This index is more representative of the broad movement of 
wholesale prices than the older series, but it certainly does 
not measure changes in the general level of prices in the 
widest sense in which this conception has been employed by 
economists. 

The majority of statisticians were preoccupied after the 
last war with discussions on the technique of calculating 
prices indices, instead of concentrating on analysing and 
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In view of their often violent price movements and because 
of the frequent demand for Government intervention in the 
market, it was decided, first of all, to examine the course 
of the prices of primary products. The conditions of the 
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1935 100. 

End of month 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January ...... 158-7 142°8 155°5 236°2 251-7 282:°4 262°4 346-3 181-3 l¢ ) 201 216°7 223-6 14-9 
February..... 160-2 142:2 168-9 241:°9 258°2 286°9 244°1 369° 4 192:1 163°9 214°4 224:2 222°3 204°6 
March . | 156°6 141-6 180°1 248 -9 265-1 282°9 240°8 344-0 182-5 164°7 14 209°9 210 202:3 
April. 155-7 138-9 188 -3 256°0 266° 1 288° 1 235°7 346 °3 173°7 166°2 10 201°5 05-9 196:2 
Re 151-8 137-1 190°8 244°7 273°9 284:°9 244-2 323-4 174:°9 169°8 205°8 195-7 220-7 194-0 
June .... |) 846-1 134°1 196°2 212°1 275 :°6 285°1 248°8 297°8 170°3 175-7 189-7 194-0 221°8 196-0 
ED ‘snessesen 146-3 190°7 218°5 274:7 293-6 266° 3 297-0 178°3 180-7 189-4 2066 230°9 203:9 
August ...... 149-4 > 186°3 227-2 273°8 297-8 259°5 287-1 176°9 174°9 191-6 210-0 2256 203°8 
September .. 149-2 140-0 188:°9 228-7 270°7 295:2 264°3 276°1 178°2 177-4 197-2 211°9 222:°8 200-7 
October ..... | 148-5 137-9 196-5 236°3 275-0 294°6 279°4 258:°5 169°: 195-4 07:6 223°4 217-9 192-8 
November... 142:°0 146-2 225°0 254-5 282:°0 100°8 304°4 210°0 172:0 199-7 197-8 222-2 232:3 188-8 
December ... 139-7 152°5 232°4 244°7 282:°6 292-0 338°1 192°3 171-0 198-2 206-6 232°8 226:°0 1923 

Year ... 150-2 141-3 190-6 237-1 270°7 290°3 264°2 290°5 176°6 177-0 202-2 212:1 221-6 199°] 
End of month 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
January ... 190°8 184-7 174°7 144°8 86°8 89-6 81-6 96:0 95:4 105°0 141-3 107-9 102-7 135-0 
February..... 197-2 177°7 180-4 138°7 91-0 89°8 79-8 98:5 95-3 106°0 15¢ 108°8 101-6 137°4 
March a 193-6 180:°0 179-1 137-4 85-6 7¢ 81-6 97:9 95-7 108-7 1/5°1 101°4 100°9 134°4 
April ... : 196-6 180-2 167-2 127°1 80°4 78°9 88°2 97:4 97-0 1¢ 14 35 103-0 135-0 
ana 195°8 184°3 163-1 125-3 76:6 75°3 99-2 98-9 101-6 106° 1 14 88-0 105-0 133°6 
June cies 188-7 180-0 167-6 118-2 85°7 75°7 99:6 101°1 94:2 107-0 139°5 99:2 104°0 133-9 
July . ive 193-0 170-0 173-0 114-2 76-4 80°5 101-2 101°7 99-5 113-4 l 6 102°6 02-0 134-9 
August ; 194-1 168°7 168°5 | 110°4 74:9 98-4 97:1 103-2 99:5 114-4 134 99:3 106°4 132:9 
September .. 185-4 167°5 | 165°6 | 96-3 83-2 94:2 94-6 100°9 105°4 1] a4 124°8 103-1 _ 
October ..... 183-0 169°5 158°8 100-1 87°5 85°6 92-3 96:1 106°2 124°1 116°1 102°5 118-6 
November... 187-0 170°4 | 150-3 98-0 90-4 89:4 88°5 96°7 106°2 127-6 108-9 102°8 123-8 
December ... 188-0 170-4 149-7 92-4 94°3 85-1 89°9 96°8 105°4 141°2 103-7 105°6 142°5 

Year 191-0 173°1 166-2 115°7 82:9 84-9 90:9 98:7 100°0 114°7 134°] 101-1 109-4 
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supply and demand of individual commodities show an 
infinite degree of variation, and it is possible to group and 
re-group them into a variety of categories according to the 
purpose of the indices. On the supply side, primary products 
can be grouped into commodities subject to regulated or 
unregulated production with or without price control; they 
can be grouped in accordance with their nature and purpose; 
they can be grouped on a geographical basis; they can be 
grouped into products that can be interchanged or substi- 
tuted one for the other; or they can be grouped into com- 
modities subject to continuous and discontinuous produc- 
tion. Any one of these categories would serve some useful 
purpose. 

As a first step, it has been decided to calculate an index 
whose main purpose is to register changes in the state of the 
markets for primary products. It has been designed to 
reflect the market’s short-term view of the probable supply 
and demand for primary products in general; it does not set 
out to measure any theoretical concept such as the value of 
money in terms of primary products or their relationship 
one to the other. To this end it has been necessary to select 
commodities with a world-wide and, in times of peace, com- 
paratively free market, but, since the index is not intended 
to measure changes in the value of all primary products, the 
number of commodities could be limited and the problem of 
allocating differential weights did not arise. The index of 
the prices of primary products that has been published in 
The Economist since October, 1931, has been discontinued, 
since it did not wholly satisfy the conditions of a sensitive 
index. 





SENSITIVE PRICE INDICES (ANNUALLY)---1935 —- 100 
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The Economist’s new daily sensitive index comprises the 
following commadities : — 
a) Commodities subject to discontinuous production :— 


Wheat.—The official settlement price quoted on the Liverpool 
exchange for the nearest future, i.e. between one and three 


months. 

Maize.—The nearest future quotation on the Liverpool 
exchange. 

Sugar.—The spot price for 96° raw sugar. 





Cocoa.—The nearest future quotation on the Amsterdam 
exchange. 

Cotton.—The spot price for American middling on the 
Liverpool exchange. 

b) Commodities subject to continuous production :— 

Non-ferrous Metals ; i.e. copper, tin, lead and spelter. 
The official closing spot quotations on the London Metal 
Exchange. 

Rubber.—The spot quotation for standard smoked sheet on 
the London exchange. 


The index is an unweighted geometric average of the prices 
of these ten commodities, and its base is the average of 1935. 
It has been calculated for the last day of each month from 
January, 1913, to March, 1938, and daily since April, 1938. 
Where it has not been possible to obtain prices for the same 
grade and on the same basis throughout, adjustments have 
been made to ensure continuity. 

In addition to the main index, two subsidiary indices have 
been calculated by grouping the ten commodities into those 
which are produced continuously (e.g. the products of mines 
worked all the year round) and those which are not produced 
continuously (e.g. annual crops). The first group includes 
the four non-ferrous metals and rubber, while the latter 
comprises wheat, maize, sugar, cocoa and cotton. Like the 
main index, the two subsidiary series are unweighted 
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geometric averages of the prices of the commodities on 
which they are based, and they have been calculated back to 
January, 1913. 

As the prices of the majority of primary products are now 
controlled by the Government, the new index does not, in 
wartime, perform its function of reflecting short-term 
changes in market psychology. But its trend from 1913 to 
1939 is of considerable interest; it clearly shows the per- 
sistent downward trend in the average prices of these ten 
important commodities, which has been a powerful contri- 
bution to the improvement in our standard of living. 

The table showing the course of the new index monthly 
from January, 1913, and the three diagrams accompanying 
this article are largely self-explanatory. The first diagram 
compares the course of the new index with The Economist's 
index of wholesale prices, which will continue to be pub- 
lished. As was to be expected, its fluctuations are larger than 
those of the general index, even though that has always been 
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a fairly volatile series. The second diagram shows the relative 
movement of the new index and of the two subsidiary indices 
annually from 1913 to 1939, while the third diagram pro- 
vides a similar comparison monthly, from January, 1935, to 
September, 1940. This last diagram brings out the effect on 
the prices of sensitive commodities of the hectic re-stocking 
and equally hectic de-stocking movement in the winter of 
1936-37, which bore little relationship to the actual trend 
of consumption. 

Although the value of the new price indices has been 
temporarily impaired by the imposition of price control, 
they are offered to readers of The Economist as the first 
instalment of a new scheme of indices designed to facilitate 
the study of changing price ratios and of the relationship 
between prices and production. They will in future be pub- 
lished each week in the section of The Economist headed 
Commodity and Industry News. 
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Finance and Banking 


Money and War Bond Subscriptions 

The rising tide of subscriptions to War Bonds—-partly 
a product of the War Weapons Weeks movement—has this 
week become a perceptible factor in the money market posi- 
tion. It has reduced the calls made on the banks to pay over 
Treasury deposits, the amount demanded from them this 
week being £15 millions, or half the previous week’s total. 
In spite of this reduction in their direct payments to the 
Treasury, some of the banks have found themselves_none 
too well supplied with cash—again owing to the encroach 
ment on their resources made by subscriptions to War 
Bonds by their customers, and, to a smaller extent, by their 
own investment departments. The result is indicated in the 
latest Bank return, which shows a fall of £4,006,000 in 
bankers’ deposits. These, at £105,141,000, are not, however, 
at a level which implies a shortage of loanable resources. In 
fact, it has always been possible to find adequate accom- 
modation and a steady outlet for bills among the banks this 
week, and the only evidence of a contraction in available re- 
sources comes from institutions which have been struggling 
with the problem of their monthly making up. The reduc- 
tion in bankers’ deposits has been approximately balanced 
during the past week by an increase in public deposits. 
These, at £23,685,000, stand at a level which suggests further 
curtailment in the amounts which the Government will 
borrow from the banks in the near future by way of Treasury 
deposits. The note circulation continues a downward course 
of more than seasonal proportions. For the past week the 
decline amounted to £4,492,000, making a reduction of 
£12,026,000 for the past three weeks. In this movement may 
be seen some belated reflection of the reimport of bank 
notes. In addition, it is probable that the recent substantial 
increase in the public response to Government issues has 
involved some curtailment in current consumption, and 
therefore in the tendency to hold cash. 


* * * 


= 

Free Sterling}]Disappearing 

The rate for free sterling in the New York market has 
this week relapsed to a slight discount on the official quota- 
tion. The reason for this is the disappearance of the cover- 
ing purchases of free sterling which have been primarily 
responsible for the surprising strength of this rate in recent 
weeks. The pre-July 16th bear positions have now been 
covered, and in the process it may be assumed that most of 
the strictly limited supplies of free sterling available for 
the New York market have been mopped up. It follows that 
from now on the New York market in free sterling must 
gradually dwindle into oblivion. At what rate it will do so 
is a matter of no consequence whatever, but in all proba- 
bility it will be at the slight discount on the official rate 
which now prevails—4.023, against the official middle rate of 
4.03. The steadiness of the free rate in New York has 
been reflected in the yen-sterling rate, the most important of 
those still outside the scope of payments agreements. The 
yen is quoted at ls. 24d. The importance of this market is 
rapidly diminishing with the politically propelled decline 
in the trade between Japan and the sterling area. The yen 
market, though “ free,” thus offers no gap through the 
meshes of our exchange control. 


* * * 


Banking Hours 


Banks, in common with all commercial enterprises 
whose staffs live considerable distances from their place of 
work, are now preparing for the difficult conditions that 
will have to be faced when part of the working hours will be 
hours of darkness and, probably, of air raids. The question 
of a further adjustment of banking hours, if and when 
“summer time” comes to an end, has thus been considered 
by the Committee of London Clearing Bankers. Their de- 
cision was announced this week. It is to leave the present 
banking hours unchanged, but to appeal to their customers 
to transact their banking business as early as possible. If 
the appeal meets with an appropriate response, the problem 
of banking hours in the coming winter months will have 
been largely solved. If it does not, the banks will have a still 
untried weapon to use before further curtailing the already 


meagre allocation of official banking hours. It will remain 
open to them, by common action, to postpone the clearing 
of all cheques received after a certain hour until the follow- 
ing day and to deal with special types of credit on the 
business day following receipt of the document in question. 
These suggestions were in fact recently considered, in 
common with the general problem of banking hours, but for 
the time being no action on these lines is being taken. It ix 
evident, however, that here lies a ready means of compul- 
sorily compressing into the first banking hour of each day 
much of the business which normally comes to hand in the 
last, or last two, banking hours 


* * * 


Town Clearing Adjustments 


Limited action along the lines of a further postpone- 
ment of the clearing has in fact been taken. It affects the 
‘Town Clearing which, it will be recollected, was restricted 
about a month ago to the offices or branches of the clearing 
banks approximately situated within the area covered by 
their head London offices. As from last Monday the only 
cheques handled by the Town Clearing on the day of 
presentation are those received in time for the Morning 
Clearing, and the larger cheques presented for the After- 
noon Clearing. The smaller cheques, which make their way 
to the Clearing House during the afternoon, will be left for 
the next day’s Morning Clearing. This change will only 
affect a limited public and the inconveniences which it 
might cause to the functioning of the money market will be 
largely circumvented by the exception of “ large cheques ” 
from this delay. The line of demarcation between a large and 
small cheque may for this purpose be set at £20,000. It will 
thus allow most money market transactions and important 
Stock Exchange and Commodity Market operations to re- 
ceive the clearing facilities which they have hitherto had. 


* * * 


‘* Baby *’ Bank Notes 


Among the many precautions which the Treasury and 
the Bank of England took to meet possible developments in 
the currency situation during the war was the printing of a 
supply of Bank of England notes of smaller denomination 
than the present minimum issue of 10s. This precaution 
could be compared with the grant of full negotiability and 
legal tender to postal orders and had as a precedent the 
printing of a supply of 5s. Treasury notes in 1920. The 
elevation of postal orders to the rank of currency actually 
took place on the outbreak of the war, but experience soon 
showed how little necessity there was for this measure and 
the step was quickly retraced. Supplies of bank notes of 
smaller denomination—2s., 2s. 6d. and 5s.—have been avail- 
able for some time past, but there is at present no intention 
of putting them into circulation. The need to do so may, 
however, arise before long, assuming that it is the Treasury’s 
intention to stop the further minting of silver token coins. 
The circulation of coins in the United Kingdom has in- 
‘reased, according to Bank of England estimates, from £81 
millions for August, 1939, to £88 millions for last month. 
Of this increase of £7 millions since the outbreak of the 
war, the bulk is represented by silver coins. In recent months 
the increased public demand for coins has eaten seriously 
into the stocks held by the Bank of England. The silver 
coin held in the Issue Department, which on the outbreak 
of the war stood at £711,000 and had remained fairly steady 
at around £500,000 from the beginning of this year until 
September 4th last, began from that date a steep decline 
which had carried it down to £9,380 by last Wed- 
nesday. Since September 4th the holding of gold and silver 
coin in the Banking Department (it is almost entirely made 
up of silver) has fallen from £647,000 to £463,400. 


* 


If the public demand for coins continues to expand at its 
recent rate and the authorities do not feed the supply by 
further minting, the “baby” notes will, therefore, have to 
make a fairly early appearance. It will be unfortunate if they 
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do. Notes of small denomination have many disadvantages 
—both practical and psychological. If any serious attempt 
is made to renew them sufficiently often to keep them clean 
‘their velocity of circulation would be much higher than that 
of £1 or 10s. notes) they would after a time prove as expen- 
sive a form of currency as silver token coins. When the emer- 
gency supply of 5s. notes was prepared in 1920, silver had 
risen to a price at which the minting profit on token coins 
had disappeared. This argument does not apply to-day. It is 
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true that stocks of silver in this country are small and that 
the Treasury may be unwilling to spend good dollars in re- 
plenishing them. But there are other ways in which the de- 
ficiency could be made good without encroaching on our 
foreign exchange reserves. The Indian Government, despite 
its recent sales of silver here and in Bombay, still has ample 
redundant stocks of silver. An inter-Empire deal should be 


feasible and would involve no expenditure of hard won 
} are 
dollars. 


Investment 


Recovery Halted 


The very general recovery in market values which has 
now been in progress for almost four months, suffered a 
partial interruption during the past few days, without the 
emergence of any very evident reason, other than the proba- 
bility that the previous rise was rather too sharp. If much 
of the evidence which comes to hand is a reliable guide, the 
halt may prove purely temporary, for it is said that the basis 
of inquiries is widening, and if this leads, as it should, to 
increased turnover, it can scarcely fail to renew the rise. Be- 
fore considering this prospect, it will be as well to take a 
glance backward at what has been achieved since this country 
started to recover from the shock of the invasion and col- 
lapse of France. The extent of the recovery is considerable, 
but apart from this it is gratifying to find that the general 
trend has at times been strongest just when current condi- 
tions were at their worst. This is not surprising, for it is 


Securit June 26 Aug. 22 Sept. 30 Oct. 24 
3 , War Loan ... 96 101 101 10244 
210% Consols ...... . in 70%4 7376 74 75 
3% Conversion i 100 101 101 102 
L.M.S. 4% Deb. ....... 83 93 90 | 94 
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one function of the market to forecast events rather than to 
act as a pale reflection of the past. Daily fluctuations, based 
primarily on the consummation of a trend of events long 
evident, have, almost inevitably, with markets as narrow as 
they now are, often proved to be over-large and have led to 
a reversal, perhaps within 24 hours. In order to show the 
general trend, there are set out above the prices of a number 
of market leaders. The first date selected marks, as near as 
may be, the commencement of the rise; August 22nd, the 
eve of the bombardment of London; and end September, 
what may be regarded as the close of the first phase of that 
operation. The movements reflect, of course, the state of 
mind of the general body of investors, not of Londoners, 
but, even so, it is creditable that there should have been a 
continuance of the rise in almost every case at a time when 
the capital was undergoing what appeared to be the prelimin- 
aries to an invasion. 

The only exceptions to the rise during September, as 
shown by the table, are in the two home railway stocks and 
in Woolworths. The former are easily accounted for by the 
extreme doubts, which at that time prevailed, as to the effects 
of bombing on the lines. These have in large measure been 
set at rest, both by actual experience of the Blitzkrieg and 
by the fact that the railways, in common with everybody 
else, will presumably be able to insure against war damage. 
As to the Woolworth setback, it was a very minor affair 
in comparison with the recovery of the two preceding 
months. The fact that the price of these shares is now within 
ten shillings of the year’s best reflects the belief that the 
management will be able to secure some trade from their 
more expensive competitors. In the gilt-edged list, 34 per 
cent. War Loan is at the best since before Munich, and other 
stocks are near the highest of the current year. Four months 
ago it was generally agreed that a recovery to the early May 
figures would be impossible without an Allied victory of 
major importance. In the case of most industrial equities, 
there is still a long way to go before those levels are reached, 
but it no longer seems an impossibility. The most solid basis 
for fearing that, despite some technical points favouring a 


raise, the halt may be protracted is the growing sense that 
the steam has gone out of the urge to increase production. 
Nothing is more likely to cause a reversal of sentiment on 
the exchange than a feeling that we are tending to rest on 
our oars, or even failing to make the fullest effort possible. 
That feeling is, however, creeping back again, and it can only 
be hoped that it will shortly be dispelled by drastic action on 
the part of the authorities. 


* * * 


Rail Charges and the Market 


From the standpoint of the stockholder, the terms of the 
Consultative Committee’s recommendations are held to be 
fully satisfactory, despite the modest cut in the railways’ 
demand. The stocks, which had in general been strong for 
some days past, advanced further on the news, and on 
the whole equities have recovered rather more than one-third 
of the gross decline from the best of the year. It has always 
been very doubtful whether the fall, which appears to have 
been based on the belief that the Government might with- 
draw from the terms conceded in the agreement, was in fact 
justified. This fear has, of course, been strengthened by the 
delay, now further protracted, in publishing the terms. At 
the same time, the fact that the Government has accepted 
without demur the recommendations of the Consultative 
Committee is regarded as an indication that it intends to 
stand by its bond. It is not clear whether or no the negotia- 
tions which will arise in virtue of the dropping of the special 
provisions for safeguarding net revenue from the effects of 
war damage, up to the figure of £10,000,000, will leave the 
position of the stockholders substantially unchanged, but 
that is the view formed in the market. If this is so, then 
they have reason to be satisfied, for the basis of the cut 
from the railway demand for a 74 point rise was mainly the 
more optimistic estimate, on the part of the Committee, no 
doubt backed by the Ministry of Transport, as to the pros- 
pective volume of traffic. Under an arrangement which 
enables the management to recover in higher charges the 
absolute amount of any rise in working costs not due to 
expansion in business, every rise in turnover should bring 
not only the natural increase in net receipts but an addition 
due to the spread of overheads and fall in the cost ratio. 
As against this, there is the question of whether or no the 
basis of the agreement is to be subject to any material altera- 
tion. This is a matter on which it is not possible to feel any 
certainty, although the indications seem to point to very 
little change. Should this not be the case, there is, however, 
no need for stockholders to assume that their interests will 
be jeopardised. The desirable change would be one which 
stimulated the railway managements to reduce costs, and this 
should redound in some measure to the benefit of the pro- 
prietors. There will remain the perpetual struggle between 
labour and the stockholders, but this, and the other ills to 
which rail transport may be exposed once more after the war, 
has already been discounted in the falls prior to the most 
recent collapse, which was based on fears of the effects of 
bombing and of possible defection by the Government. The 
railways will now have to find the premium for insuring a 
huge mass of property, but they have to receive a con- 
sideration for giving up the £10,000,000 guarantee. Even 
if there is a net charge against the companies on the opera- 
tion, the stockholder will at least know where he stands, 
with a resultant benefit to his holdings. 


* * * 


Central Argentine Moratorium 


Holders of Argentine railway stocks have just received 
an unpleasant prelude to the accounts for 1939-40 in the 
shape of a proposal for a 2}-years moratorium on the deben- 








tures and notes of the Central Line. This did not come as 
a surprise to those who have studied the only figures avail- 
able, for gross traffics showed a fall of almost 12 million 
pesos, or over 11 per cent. from the none too good figures 
of 1938-39, and in 14 weeks of the current year there is a 
turther drop of some 84 millions. A year ago, the com- 
panies received minor concessions in exchange rates, but 
neither the expansion in business nor the appreciation of 
the peso, to which some of the managements looked 
forward, has materialised, while many expenses have in- 
creased. The more recent decline in traffics is, of course, 
due to the overrunning of Europe, a factor which can only 
be partially offset by joint Anglo-American efforts. The case 
of the Central is exceptional owing to its heavy reliance upon 
both maize and wheat, but it is to be feared that the pre- 
lude will not belie the showing of the full accounts. The 
Western secured an increase in gross takings in 1939-40, but 
the larger part has already been lost this year, and while the 
gross figures of Great Southern are only moderately re- 
duced, it is impossible to judge what the net showing will 
be. Stockholders in these companies will have learned the 
virtues of patience before now, and it is improbable that 
many will desire to throw away investments at present prices. 
In the past decade, they have had to suffer, in addition to the 
ills of all railway proprietors, great exchange depreciation 
and by no means negligible discrimination. At the outbreak 
of war there were distinct signs that matters were mending. 
The effect of road competition was declining; the wage 
policy of the Government was more enlightened, and it only 
needed a recovery in demand to ease both the exchange rate 
and the costs ratio. Given that recovery, there was also a very 
fair chance that the widening of the basis of Argentine 
production, both of foodstuffs and manufactures, would 
rapidly continue. It is idle at this stage to attempt a fore- 
cast of the extent of developments in the Republic or to deny 
that political factors will continue to affect the fortunes of 
stockholders. There is, however, every reason to suppose that 
the movement towards secondary and tertiary industry will 
continue there, as in the Dominions, and it is clear that 
closer relations and increased trade should be an element in 
our policy no less than that of Argentina. If these aims can 
be achieved, British investment there should reap substantial 
benefit. 


National Savings 


Co-operation between Sir Robert Kindersley and the 
local authorities responsible for the holding of war weapons 
weeks has contributed to a highly satisfactory rise in 
subscriptions to 24 per cent. National Defence Bonds over 
the past three weeks. The upward trend proceeds impres- 
sively from £7,808,480 in the week to October 8th to 
£14,610,000 in the following week and to £25,603,535 for 
the week ending October 22nd. The total of moneys received 
in interest-free loans has risen over the same period from 
£498,592 to £1,186,436. This success is all the more interest- 
ing since the total of receipts from defence bond subscrip- 
tions and interest-free loans easily exceeds the £20,000,000 
suggested by Sir Robert as the goal of endeavour in his 
recent broadcast. The moral is, of course, that a loan on 
tap requires to be constantly publicised with the aid of all 
the glamorous appeal which can be drawn from local 
patriotism and the competitive instinct if it is to continue 
to attract funds. It is not superfluous to point out that even 
with the inclusion of the latest bumper receipts and of those 
of the first three weeks of the issue, the weekly average total 
is still considerably below £20,000,000 at £16,285,844. On 
the other hand, the recent success for 24 per cent. War Bonds 
owes something to the appreciation in the stock values, and 
suggests that a fresh issue in the market should be further 
deferred. Against the recent upward trend of “ large savings ” 
must be placed a fresh relapse in contributions from the 
small saver. Whereas the total of receipts from the sale of 
savings certificates and Defence Bonds and the increase in 
the balance due to depositors at the Post Office Savings 
Bank reached nearly £10,000,000 in the week ending Sep- 
tember 24th, the total for the week to October 15th was 
over £1,000,000 lower at £8,915,000. There is no room for 
complacency here, and though it may well be that the publi- 
cation of figures for the week to October 22nd will also 
reflect the influence of war weapons weeks, the trend of 
small savings during the past month cannot be called satis- 


factory. This is particularly disappointing, for it is more 


probable that a rise in this section would represent an 
undertaking to make regular contributions over a period than 
would be the case with the large lender. 
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Thomas W. Ward Earnings 

The figures of Thos. W. Ward show a moderate set- 
back in trading profits from £193,225 to £185,293 for the 
year to June 30, 1940. As, however, these are after all tax 
provisions, which were calculated at only 5s. 6d. in the £ for 
the previous year, there was at least a modest rise in the gross 
figure. A considerable increase in subsidiary sources of income 
—rents and interest—left total revenue only slightly lower at 
£193,171 against £196,542. The depreciation allocation is 
raised from £45,576 to £55,036 and the contribution to em- 
ployees’ benevolent fund from £2,000 to £5,000. Thus, after 
meeting preference and employees’ dividends, the surplus 
for ordinary distribution is some £20,000 lower at £88,433. 
The management has decided to raise the total ordinary 
dividend from 10 to 11} per cent. and to omit an allocation 
to reserve—{15,000 was paid in the two previous years. The 
carry-forward is £14,183 higher at £120,123, having been 
increased by only £6,887 a year ago. Three years’ profits 
figures are analysed below : — 

Years to June 30 


1938 1939 1940 
' 4, ea 2 
NE INN wo visie vce snncdesndeetss: 241,698 193,225 185,293 
ED rub ncssaindgssiuabsansnene 245,095 196,542 193,171 
INO cc ossvascaencsisanesuxacens 56,601 45,576 55,036 
MLINOES vcs pcasiesnnacssnéanses ae 2,000 5,000 
PIN HIIUGD, nsscccicesccsvecsecssses 43,594 43,125 40,625 
oe eer erry 5,003 4,204 4,077 


Ordinary shares— 


a ee ee ey eee es 139,897 101,637 88,433 
iii ak dodgy bbsciaganens 100,719 79,750 74,250 
ee Ce eas a 17-3 2:6 13:3 
Paid ' seuatekeaeuesen j 12104 10 lll, 
To reserve ........... free 15,000 15,000 
Lee eee 99,053 105,940 =: 120,123 


+ After charging works expenses and taxation. 
+ Including 212 per cent. special bonus. 


The shortage of working capital from which the company 
appeared to suffer in June, 1939, has been repaired by a 
rise in cash holdings from £1,688 to £58,452, and the 
acquisition of Government securities amounting to some 
£26,000 at cost. Stocks have fallen from £706,295 to 
£582,198, while debtors and creditors have each increased 
by some £200,000 to £868,725 and £786,289 respectively. 
The directors state that there are contingent liabilities for 
discounted bills and for a limited guarantee of bankers’ ad- 
vances to a subsidiary. The company carries on a great 
variety of different manufacturing businesses of which a 
number must be working to capacity, while others are much 
less fortunately placed. It also carries out ship and works 
dismantling, and acts as machinery and plant factors and 
valuers. In the past this trade spread has not always assured 
shareholders against very bad times, but with energetic 
management there should be opportunities for increased 
turnover. As the average earnings for the E.P.T. basic 
period are some 18.8 per cent. there is room for expansion 
of earnings and perhaps of dividends. The £1 ordinary 
shares, which stand at 23s. 14d., yield £9 14s. 7d. per cent, 


* * * 


Commonwealth Group Delays 


It is now nearly two months since the news became 
public property that Sir William McLintock had delivered 
his reports, as Board of Trade Inspector, to the companies 
of the Commonwealth Mining and Finance group. It is 
almost half as long since the President of the Board of 
Trade promised publication of the substance of these to the 
shareholders, but nothing has so far been heard of them. 
Owing to the fact that it was the companies themselves 
which made application for the investigation, after being 
subjected to strong criticism by a body of shareholders, 
there is no obligation upon the inspector to inform the 
shareholders, and Section 135 of the Companies Act of 1929 
lays no duty upon the board to do so. Granted that the 
primary intention of the Section was to guard shareholders 
against criminal acts on the part of the board, it can never 
have been intended that its wording should provide the 
directors of a company with a means of escaping investi- 
gation, either under the new rule or by the older method of 
a Shareholders’ Committee. Even if the directors can obtain 
a majority for any policy they put forward, the principle 
has been recognised that a minority of shareholders may be 
able to establish a valid claim for special treatment against 
the verdict of the majority. This is specifically laid down 
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in the case of reconstructions which vary the rights of 
different classes of capital when application may be made 
to the Courts for a ruling. Sir Andrew Duncan appears to 
have had in mind the need for some extension of this 
doctrine when he gave the assurance that the shareholders 
should be informed. Mr de Bernales has already been 
responsible for one change in the law by defying the wishes 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and it is to be hoped 
that the new President of the Board of Trade will be as firm 
in protecting the rights of shareholders as Sir Kingsley 
Wood became in safeguarding the revenue. The position of 
these unfortunate people is in any case very obscure and it 
were well that anything that is to be done to relieve it should 
be done quickly. 


* * * 


Trinidad Petroleum New Issue 


The report of Trinidad Petroleum Development for the 
year to July 31st contains the important information that 
Treasury permission has been obtained to increase the 
capital by the issue of 200,000 6 per cent. £1 cumulative 
redeemable preference shares. The present capital consists 
entirely of 1,000,000 fully-paid £1 ordinary shares. The new 
issue is to be offered to present shareholders in proportion to 
their existing holdings. On the past year’s earnings, the 
dividend on the new capital is covered 14 times and the 
shares should, in time, command a respectable premium in 
the market. Trinidad Petroleum has considerable develop- 
ment prospects which are rapidly being exploited and is 
assured of a market for its crude output through sale under 
contract to United British Oilfields of Trinidad. The full 
accounts for 1939-40 show an encouraging increase in total 
income from £425,376 to the record total of £689,593, for 
which a rise in the balance on production and oil purchases 
account is wholly responsible. Expenditure on oil wells 
development rose from £153,847 to £213,010, and deprecia- 
tion was £23,446 higher at £112,253. The company must 
expect to incur a fairly heavy E.P.T. liability, and to meet 
this contingency £200,000, against £25,000, has been placed 
to taxation reserve, which stands at £321,686 in the balance 
sheet. Despite these increased charges against profits, equity 
earnings show a small rise from £154,453 to £160,677, 
representing a rate of 16.9 against 15.7 per cent., after 
allowance for extra directors’ remuneration in 1938-39, and 
the 15 per cent. dividend is maintained. The carry-forward 
is up by more than £10,000 at £74,305. The following table 
provides a three years’ analysis of the company’s profits : — 

Years to July 31 
1938 1939 1940 
4 


Total income 409,925 425,376 689,593 


Wells development, etc. 157,325 153,847 213,010 
Depreciation 58,843 88,807 112,253 
POE Seicvuanwns 1,400 3,269 3,653 
Taxation reserve 2 25,000 200,000 
Ordinary share: 
Earned . 182,357 154,453 160,677 
PG os: 120,000 150,000 150,000 
Earned 20-6 15:7 16-9 
Paid j 12 15 15 
Carry-forward cs = 599,175E 63,628* 74,305 


* After increase in directors’ fees from £1,648 to £3,269 as 

shown in the 1939-40 accounts. + After £50,000 to general 
reserve. 
The balance sheet shows the realisation of £100,000 of 24 
per cent. Funding, but cash holdings have risen from 
£45,682 to £211,527 and stocks of crude oil have approxi- 
mately doubled at £30,258. An indication of the degree of 
development undertaken during the past year is provided 
by the rise in the balance-sheet value of buildings and in- 
Stallations from £522,754 to £648,375. The £1 ordinary 
Shares, at present quoted at 48s. 14d., following the rise of 
recent weeks, yield £6 4s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


Harrisons and Crosfield Profits 


As usual, the Harrisons and Crosfield accounts for the 
year to June 30th provide little information as to the move- 
ment of gross revenue. Profits after depreciation and taxa- 
tion show a slight fall from £345,310 to £340,622, but the 
directors state that tax obligations rose considerably during 
1939-40 and that the company was liable for retrospective 
taxation. In the circumstances, it is clear that gross takings 
were maintained at a highly satisfactory level. The profits 
figure shown in the accounts includes profits of subsidiaries 
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to the extent of dividends paid and provision for the loss 
of one subsidiary company. After meeting preference, pre- 
ferred ordinary and management share dividends, the pay- 
ment on deferred stock has been raised from 20 to 25 per 
cent. This decision restores the rate paid in 1936-37 and 
1937-38 on a smaller capital. The deferred stockholder’s 
position is, however, slightly less remunerative than in these 
years, for with the attainment of deferred ordinary capital 
to a level of £500,000 in 1938-39, the stockholder’s right 
to take payment of dividends in excess of 10 per cent. in 
deferred stock at par has lapsed. The past year’s 25 per cent. 
dividend is narrowly covered by earnings of only 25.1 per 
cent., leaving the carry-forward slightly higher at £164,735 
against £164,413. No allocation is made to dividend equal- 
isation reserve, which received £50,000 in 1938-39. The 
following table provides an analysis of the company’s profits 
and appropriations over the past three years : — 
Years ended June 30 


1938 1939 1940 
a ati £ £ oo 
eo eo ao ee. 333,870 345,310 340,622 
Preference and pref. ord. divs. ..... 137,800 137,800 137,80 
Management share divs. ............ 73,802 52,500 7755 
Deferred stock— 
Earned ‘ Sicata 25°5 27-6 25:1 
Paid (total ; . 118,836 100,000 125.006 
Paid (total j ahs 25 20 oa 
Carry-forward . 159,403 164,413* 164,735 


475,346 500,000 500,00 
* After £50,000 to dividend equalisation reserve. 


Defd. ord. stock in issue ............ 


The capital position shows little change. A rise in creditors 
from £564,842 to £883,232 is more than balanced by a rise 
in debtors from £321,407 to £829,019. Stocks at cost are 
higher at £374,735 against £250,633. Cash holdings and in- 
vestments at Or under cost remain almost stable at approxi- 
mately £900,000 and £1,000,000, respectively. The directors 
state that despite the fall in market quotations of the com- 
pany’s investments in tea and rubber companies, the market 
value of the investments in the aggregate is well above the 
balance sheet figure when allowance is made for the special 
reserve of £350,000. The general reserve, as in the previous 
year, stands at £250,000. For the future, prospects of the 
company’s tea interests are closely related to Government tea 
rationing policy. The rubber outlook is distinctly promising, 
despite inevitable increases in freight and insurance costs. 
There is every reason to expect that profits in the current 
year will make at least as good a showing as in 1939-4( 
The £1 deferred stock, quoted at 75s. ex dividend, vields 
£6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Renold and Coventry Chain Recovery 


In a year of considerable manufacturing activity t 
June 30, 1940, Renold and Coventry Chain realised a rise in 
gross income, after depreciation but before deduction of 
directors’ fees, from £152,581 to £196,430, a total only sur- 
passed, by earnings calculated on the same basis, in 1937-38. 
Moreover, last vear’s total is shown before inclusion of 
profits of subsidiaries which were included in the 1938-39 
earnings. Despite a substantially higher tax provision at 
£94,000, against £58,000, equity earnings are more than 
£10,000 higher at £89,264, and represent a rate of 16.7, 
against 12.9 per cent. The ordinary dividend is maintained at 
10 per cent., to which it was reduced from 123 per cent. in 
the previous year, but a higher allocation to contingencies 
reserve at £30,000, against £9,126, and a liability of £7,000 
for retrospective taxation leaves the carry-forward £1,134 
lower at £21,407. Net assets,after deducting current liabilities, 
stand at some £1,426,000, but of this total £245,000 is repre- 
sented by interests in subsidiaries, all of which are in enemy- 
occupied territory and whose value cannot be assessed. In 
view of the stringency of working capital which is displayed 
in the balance sheet and the certainty of higher rates of 
taxation in the future, the conservative dividend policy is 
undoubtedly wise. The balance sheet provides evidence of a 
certain overtrading, a normal condition in a period in which 
the directors state that the company has been working to 
capacity. Cash holdings have fallen from £42,726 to £3,119 
and a bank overdraft of £135,402 has been incurred, though 
ample liquid resources are still retained. The company holds 
British Government and other securities with a market value 
of £197,170—nominal value £201,561—and the total of trade 
bills and debtors has risen from £124,074 to £253,189. In 
a period of rising prices, it is satisfactory that stocks have 
increased from £303,646 to £436,320. The £1 ordinary shares 
at 27s. 6d. vield £7 Ss. 6d. per cent. 





London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


AT the beginning of the week, dealings 
were On an extremely small scale and prices 
eased generally. Although the previous 
upward trend was definitely checked, 
sentiment became increasingly firm and 
some interest was stimulated even in the 
rubber market. The expectation of an in- 
crease in rail charges gave rise to marked 
activity in the home rail section. In mid- 
werk, dealers were encouraged by news 
that the floor of the “‘ House ”’ would be 
available for dealing on the following day. 


* 


Price movements on balance have tended 
downward in the gilt edged market during 
the past week, though a measure of the 
previous rise has been held and 34 per 
cent. War Loan by Wednesday had 
receded only to 102}4. 4 per cent. Consols, 
Funding and Victory Bonds were offered, 
losing 4 on Monday and on Wednesday, 
when 24 per cent. Consols fell by the 
same amount. The foreign bond market 
was dull with further falls for Japanese 
bonds on Wednesday, including South 
Manchurian and Japanese 6 per cent. 
issues of 1924 which lost 14 points. Early 
in the week, Rumanian issues were eased, 
while Egyptian Unified went ahead. 
Support was also forthcoming for Argen- 
tine securities. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


Home rail stocks consistently advanced 
on the rail charges announcement, which 
was considered satistactory in the market. 
Rises on Monday were confined to prior 
charges, but later all ordinary issues 
were quoted higher, Southern preferred 
ordinary gaining one point on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. In midweek, gains for 
senior issues were around 4 point, L.N.E.R. 
securities in particular commanding sup- 
port. In the foreign rail market, Central 
Argentine issues were offered following 
the announcement of the moratorium. 
4 and 5 per cent. debentures lost 2 points 
on Tuesday. 


* 


The industrial market made mixed 
showing. The advance of the previous week 
in the iron and steel group was halted on 
Monday with a long list of fractional losses, 
including John Brown, Wm. Cory, Guest 
Keen, Stewarts and Lloyds and Vickers. 
Later a measure of recovery raised Staveley 
and United Steel a few points. In mid- 
week, interest in breweries and in the 
stores group provided gains for Mitchells 
and Butlers, Distillers, John Barker, 
Harrods, Woolworths and Marks and 
Spencers, though Watney Deferred were 
marked ls. 6d. lower. Falls in tobacco 
leaders were also corrected on Wednesday, 
but early interest in the shipping section 
did not survive. 


* 


On the first two days of the week, 
interest in Kaffirs remained very limited 
despite some buying from the Cape. 
Advances were limited to Sub Nigel, 
Luipaards Vlei and certain developing 
companies. On Wednesday, sentiment im- 
proved and gains were realised by Daggas, 
Randfontein, Geduld and Grootvlei. Con- 
ditions in the oil market became increas- 
ingly firm. On Monday, all Anglo-Iranian 
issues were offered, while Shell Transport 
and Burmah ordinary also lost ground. 
Later in the week, prices ruled firm and 
Trinidad Petroleum improved 3. The 
revival of interest in other sections of the 
market led to some improvement in rubber 
share dealings. Leading issues were mainly 
neglected but Highlands, Orient Trust and 
Bukit Rajah gained a few pence. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indice 
Total Corres. 
1940 Bargains Day | 

in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

Oct. 18 1,259 3,205 66:2 121:°5 
~» oe 962 3,475 66:0 121°6 
» 2e 1,418 3,540 65°7 121-7 
» 23 1,177 3,615 65°9 121-8 
» af 1,482 3,570 66-0 121-9 


* July 1, 1935 100. + 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940 : highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29); lowest 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940 : highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


New York 


DEALING on Wall Street has been subdued 
during the past week, with narrow irregular 
price changes and the absence of a definite 
trend. Foreign political news had a 
sobering effect and traders are not anxious 
to undertake commitments before the 
presidential election. Manufacturing acti- 
vity remains at 1 high level and is regarded 
as an encouraging factor. The Iron Age 
reports the level of steel mill activity at 
95-5 per cent. of capacity against 94-5 per 
cent. Delivery periods are still lengthening 
and, though to date manufacturers have 
not generally experienced a shortage, if is 
expected that a system of priorities must 
be developed in the New Year. 
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New York Prices 


Total share dealings:—Oct. 16, 660, 000 : 
Oct. 17, 650,000; Oct. 18, 590,000 ; 
Oct. 19, 220,000 ; Oct. 21, 370,000; 
Oct. 22, 540,000 ; Oct. 23, 810,000. 


Close Close Close Close 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct, 

7 oa 15, 22, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 

1. Railroads Celanese of A. 29 281 
Chrysler ...... 801, 8] 


Balt. & Ohio.. 4 4) 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 2753 2734'Curt. Wr.“A” 26 27 


Illinois Cent. 813 81g Eastman Kdk. 13119 1331, 
N.Y. Cent..... 14 145g'Gen. Elec. ... 343g 341 
Northern Pac. 6 67g Gen. Motors.. 4915 497 


Pennsyl. Rl.... 22 235g\Inland Steel. 86 88 


Southern ....... 13 1254 Int. Harvest 47 48 
Int. Nickel .... 27 28 
2. Uriiities, otc. Liggett Myers 99 98 
Amer. Tel..... 16054 163 . , ; 
” C ;,| Nat. Dairy ... 13 = 131 

Amer. W’wks. 9 91g.) 
Pac. Light 39 391,, Nat. Distillers 2012 20 
, oo S 4'Nat. Steel .... 65 64 


> ru y , 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 33 32"2\Proct.Gamble 621) 601, 


Sthn. Cal. Ed. 27 27146 a 
. ; , * Sears Roebck. 78!2 787. 
United Gas .. 1114 1156 Shei) Union... 833 91 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 77 7 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 32 315¢ 


Amer. Metal.. 1614 16 |20th Cen. Fox 534 6 

Am. Roll. Ml. 12 1253 U.S. Steel .... 603g 621 
Am. Smelting 41 4154 West’hse El... 10654 1081 
Anaconda ..... 2314 231s) Woolworth.... 33 331, 
Briggs 21 2154 Yngstn. Sheet 3514 383, 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 
Oct Oct. Oct. 
Low | High ae 9, 16, 
June Jan. 1940 | 1940 1940 
5 3 





347Industrials, 80°9 |111°4 | 95-7 | 92:8 94:1 
32 Rails 20°7a| 30-7 | 27:9 | 26:8.) 27:1 
40 Utilities 71-2a 89-4) 80:3 | 79:4 | 79°6 
419 Stocks 69:9 94-8 | 82:3 | 80:0 | 81:0 
Av. yield*. 6°61 4°30% 5°82°,|6:04°% 5-93 


High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


DariLy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Oct. 10 |Oct. 11 | Oct. 12 Oct. 14 |Oct. 15 | Oct. 16 
100-90 102-1 Closed 101-60) 102-60; 103-00 
- . | 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con New 
October 26, 1940 Capital versions Money 
4 é 4 

To the Publi Nil Nil 
To Shareholders Nil Nil 
By S.E. Introduction . Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t . 2,722,013 2,722,013 
3 Defence Bonds+ 2,632,615 2,632,615 
2 Nat. War Bondst 25,603,535 25,603,535 

t Week to October 15, 1940. + Week to October 
22nd, making total since June 25th £27 6,859,350. 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Including 


Year to date Conversions 


£ £ 
1940 (New Basis 1,210,997,199 858,042,066 
1939 (New Basis 108,033,674 85,507,732 
1940 (Old Basis). 1,196,551,695 843,996,554 


1939 (Old Basis 71,373,052 49,942,973 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 857,057,394 984,672 __ Nil 


17,983,052 25,278,948 2,245,732 
843,854,098 142,456 Nil 
33,782,882 15,840,091 320,000 


1939 (New Basis 
1940 (Old Basis 
1939 (Old Basis 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date x £L £ 
1940 (New Basis) 842,361,751 1,513,755 14,166,560 
1939 (New Basis) 44,512,640 8,169,172 32,824,920 
1940 (Old Basis) 842,654,922 132,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,158,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 


“Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘* New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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Air Raids and Overseas Trade 


The intensification of air attacks early last month does 
not appear so far to have seriously affected our capacity to 
mmport and to export. True, total imports fell from £95.0 
millions in August to £80.6 millions in September, while 
domestic exports declined slightly, from £32.6 millions to 
£31.2 millions. But if allowance is made for the smaller 
number of working days last month, the decline in imports 
from August was only 8.4 per cent., while the value of 
exports actually rose by 3.3 per cent. But while the import 
figures, valued on a c.i.f. basis, presumably allow for the loss 


U.K. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Change between 


‘ . 
1938 1939 1940 1939 and 1940 
£000 £000 £000 £’000 

Se ptem ber 

Total imports..... 74,991 49,895 80,632 30,737 61-6 

British exports ..... ; 39,809 23,087 31,177 8,090 35-0 

Sa si 4,038 2,371 1,192 1,179 49°7 

Total exports ........... 43,847 25,458 32,369 4 6,911 27:1 

Excess imports over exports 31,144 24,437 48,263 |+- 23,826 97-6 


Transhipments under bond 2,913 1,274 562 712 55°9 
Nine Months ending 
September 


Total imports...... 691,014 | 655,606 872,692 | + 217,086 33-1 
British exports . 346,660 336,709 343,594 6,885 2:0 
Re-exports...... ; 46,344 38,675 23,768 14,907 38-5 
ON NOD ceciciscncceecte 393,004 375,383 367,362 8,022 2:1 
Excessimportsoverexports 298,010 280,223 505,330 225,108 80-4 
Transhipments under bond 23,868 22.864 2,216 20,648 90:2 


of shipments through enemy action on the high seas, exports, 
valued on an f.o.b. basis, probably do not take into account 
any consignments lost in transit. On the whole, however, 
the returns for September are not as unsatisfactory as might 
have been expected. But the need for an export drive remains 
as urgent as ever, and the dispatch of an economic mission 
to Latin America is to be welcomed. Among individual im- 
ports, the main changes between August and September were 
reductions in the intake of grain and meat, wool and non- 
ferrous metals, and a sharp increase in that of vehicles. So 
far as exports are concerned, shipments of machinery and 
cotton goods showed reductions, while those of coal and iron 
and steel registered an improvement. An analysis of imports 
and exports by commodities in September, 1938-40, is given 
on page 537. 


* * * 


Food from Home 


In Tuesday’s debate on agricultural policy the Minister, 
Mr R. S. Hudson, told the Commons of the material in- 
crease in food production and in the reserve of “ meat on 
the hoof ” that has taken place since the war began. He did 
not try, however, to hide the considerable difficulties with 
which home farming is faced, in particular the shortage of 
feeding-stuffs and seed. Feeding-stuff supplies have fallen 
5® per cent., and the strict order of priorities imposed upon 
their use, which gives precedence to dairy cattle, foreshadows 
a reduction of some two-thirds in supplies of pigs and 
poultry. The seed problem is also serious, since European 
sources now in enemy hands have formerly supplied them. 
Arrangements are being made to obtain seeds from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and North America, but it will neces- 
sarily be some time before the gap can be appreciably closed. 
It is this shortage, presumably, that stands most in the way 
of the development of a really large-scale programme of 
vegetable-growing—the need for which is illustrated, not 
only by the failure so far to extend potato-growing as it 
could be extended, but also by the onion “ crisis,” which 
(according to report) has led to the Government deciding 
to fix a lowered price almost as much out of line with the 
actual scarcity of supply as the inflated prices at present 
being charged. 

7 


Feeding-stuffs and seed are not the only shortages. As yet 
there is little actual shortage of labour, because the incidence 
of calling-up has not been heavy on agriculture, which is a 
reserved occupation in its most important branches, and the 
Government, by raising the minimum wage very considerably 
and forbidding movement out of farming to other trades, 
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has protected its personnel. Nevertheless, there was no abun- 
dance of farm labour before, and it is likely that farmers 
will need to show more tolerance and imagination in the 
recruitment of substitute labour, women and boys, specially 
for seasonal work, than they have done so far. The first aim 
must still be to raise the productivity of the land and to 
bring more into use—though it is still not certain that either 
farmers or the authorities take the wisest view of the uses 
to which this land should be put. Field-to-field surveys and 
intensified schemes of land drainage have given this cam- 
paign a plan, and the complaints most heard are still not 
economic or technical, but financial. Farmers are not 
satisfied with the prices fixed for their products and are 
anxious for easier credit, especially in view of the capital de- 
velopment now required of them. Actually, the new attention 
of the banks to this question, signalised by the appointment 
of liaison officers to work with the County War Agricultural 
Committees, and the credit facilities given by the special 
Agricultural Requisites Assistance Schemes, should meet 
farming’s needs. The first criticism of farming representa- 
tives is that the rate of interest is too high. Their more 
fundamental complaint is that the Ministry of Food, and 
through it the community, still relies mainly for food 
supplies upon imports. But, so long as the seas remain open 
to us, this must be so. It is an economic weapon of great 
potential strength in this war that, by exporting to gain 
overseas food and exchange, we can feed ourselves at much 
less cost, in labour and capital, than our autarkic and 
blockaded enemy. 
- * + 
Shipping Losses and Gains 


The significance of the figures of shipping losses (which 
are given in a table on page 532) is not so much the total 
tonnage sunk since the beginning of the war as the consis- 
tent rate of loss during the past four months. The immediate 
shipping position is fairly satisfactory, and we are a long 
way from a crisis such as occurred in 1917. But this is due 
chiefly to the aid of our Allies, the bulk of whose shipping 
was made available to us after the invasion of Norway, Den- 
mark and the Low Countries. The net result after the first 
vear of war was approximately as follows :— 


MERCHANT TONNAGE GAINED AND LOST IN FIRST YEAR 


OF WAR 
(In gross tons 
Gains 

Allied shipping— 
PM aiciians cx cennatsevenviacadnieeienupanakevenias 3,756,000 
lone ica gad eundeoletannsetevesssihersens 2,000,000 
Belgian and Polish ............ ent ecavcanaatenanawads 500,000 
Neutral shipping on time charter ..................... 750,000 
I, Go ccktincncedecesinnc 1,208,000 
OE Fak saseeeeuisstiees 8,208,000 


British war lossest 1,712,000 


PEE WEE TOGDEG iso acc cecccsccscsescis. paseatease 263,000 
British marine losses (approx.) ...............eceeeees 190,000 
Meh ries Whiakecdaweticcadlkweamiawiewieeed 2,165,000 


PRU isaxeciccecicvccts 6,043,000 


* Including French and Danish ships of which the Government 
has taken temporary possession. 

+ Including ships lost in combined operations off French ports 
and naval auxiliaries. 
These figures take no account of ships built during the year 
or purchases from abroad—together something in excess 
of 950,000 gross tons. The striking of a balance is not as 
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simple as that, since allowance must be made for the greatly 
increased average length of haul brought about by the loss of 
the important Scandinavian and Continental sources of 
supply and by the virtual closing of the Mediterranean route; 
for the redistribution of tonnage to correspond with the 
changed character of our imports; and for the diversion of 
ships trading between foreign countries. But the net gain is 
sufficiently large to justify the conclusion that the shipping 
position is now at least as strong as at the outbreak of war. 


* 


The point to be emphasised, however, is that the major 
part of the shipping gains are non-recurring. It is unlikely 
—though not out of the question—that further fleets will be 
transferred en bloc from the category of neutrals to that of 
allies, while the opportunities of purchasing from abroad, 
mainly America, are becoming fewer. Since the end of last 
May the weekly losses of British ships have averaged 44,000 
tons gross (excluding losses off the French ports during the 
evacuation of the B.E.F.), against a previous average of 
20,000 tons. The figures issued by the Admiralty during 
these months have not once fallen below 30,000 tons, and 
have been less than 35,000 tons in only five out of 20 weeks. 
The highest losses of any single week occurred in the middle 
of September, when 134,975 gross tons were sunk. The suc- 
cess of the U-boats—still the enemy’s chief weapon against 
merchant shipping—does not match that of 1917, when 
over 500,000 gross tons were sunk in one month, April, but 
its Consistency is disturbing. The losses of British and allied 
tonnage since the end of May are equivalent to an annual 
loss of over 3,000,000 gross tons, which is only 730,000 tons 
less than the total British losses in 1917 and 34 times the 
losses sustained in 1915. The American destroyers may make 
some difference, and it may be true that submarines are 
being sunk faster than they are being built, but the situation 
is Serious, though not yet dangerous. No indication has been 
given of the tonnage being launched by the shipyards 
When the subject was last debated in Parliament—as long 
ago as February 27th last—the bottleneck was in skilled 
labour rather than in output capacity. But since then both 
should have increased and should be increasing further. 


* * * 


No More Cars 


On October 19th the Ministry of Transport announced 
that the manufacture of cars for civilian use in this country 
had ceased. Moreover, of the new cars still in the hands of 
manufacturers and dealers, it has been found that all but 
400 can be exported. These can now be sold, but only 


NEW REGISTRATIONS OF CARS TAXED ON HORSE-POWER 
(Chiefly Private Cars) 


1939 1940 
ES coe kicetcesbaneian 27,326 5,657 
ED -5cks ib vcunaewodesies 23,509 3,849 
SEE sit actbecidcnesnbeessns 39,267 6,611 
TN ee tr enn chisivess 25,645 4,688 
SE ab cisuecadsbvibeecronasds 28,268 3,603 
NN 26,502 1,891 
NT hs Seiianiskincianne 23,967 3,874 
I ee eel aaseuen 16,278 234 


against licences from the Ministry of Transport, which will 
not be granted except for essential purposes. But as the 
current number of licences for private cars is now 1,400,000, 
against 2,000,000 before the war, second-hand vehicles are 
still available, though their price may be expected to rise. 


* * * 


Stocks of Stockings 


The announcement on Friday by the Board of Trade 
that the sale of silk hosiery would be stopped on Decem- 
ber Ist seems to have caused more concern to manufacturers 
than to wearers. There are many substitutes available in all 
classes of the goods grouped under the title hosiery, and 
nobody need go short of essential garb. Even the loss of 
silk stockings, the item which has attracted most attention, 
will cease to matter much when they are forbidden to every- 
body equally; to be seen wearing them will no longer be the 
mark of the woman who likes to be well dressed, but rather 
of the one who was greedy and bought up large stocks 
before December Ist. Traders, however, have more cause 
for complaint. While the need for releasing silk for service 
uses is obvious, manufacturers have large stocks of finished 
goods ready for delivery, which they believe will now be 
left on their hands. The Government wishes these stocks to 
be diverted to export markets, but traders maintain that 
these markets are extremely small. The latest available figures 
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of exports show that overseas sales of stockings and hose 
“of silk or of which the chief value is silk” have been 
declining and that in 1938 they amounted to 249,617 dozen 
pairs, valued at £83,112. A Hosiery Export Group and a 
Silk Export Group have been formed and these should be 
taking steps to expand the overseas markets for their pro- 
ducts. Stocks which are ready for immediate delivery should 
assist them in this. Nevertheless, a special conference of all 
silk interests, which met in Leicester this week, are 
reported to have decided to ask for an extension of the 
period before the ban is put into force so that their stocks 
may be cleared off. 
* * * 

United States Machine Tool Industry 

The machine tool industry holds the key position in 
America’s plan of industrial mobilisation; it is indispen- 
sable to the modernisation and expansion of manufacturing 
capacity in that country. Machine tools, small tools and 
gauges are necessary before mass production operations can 
proceed, since they determine not only what, but now fast, 
products can be produced. The speed factor has become of 
vital importance to Great Britain in her efforts to increase 
the capacity of her plants turning out war weapons, and 
now to America, in its effort to build defence equipment. 
Machine tools, however, are not made by high-speed mass 
production methods to such an extent as are products of 
other industries. The creation of high-speed precision tools 
depends to a great degree upon the skilled work of 
machinists—designers and engineers. In 1919 there were 
more wage earners engaged in the making of tools than 
in any other period prior to 1937. After the war the number 
of firms engaged in making tools decreased gradually until 
in 1933 only 60 were reported. It increased slowly until in 
1937 there were 69 firms employing more hands than the 
102 companies in 1919. Handicraft tradition colours the 
whole American tool industry. It is a highly individualistic 
one. Physically, it comprises 250 small units, many of them 
family affairs, few with a capital investment exceeding 
$800,000 and none of them spanning the incredible diver- 
sity of the tools turned out by America. Economically, it is a 
“ feast or famine ” business. The index of employment (1926 

100) declined to 30.1 in March, 1933, rose to 143.8 in 
October, 1937, fell to 117.5 in April, 1939, and shot up to 
168.5 last April. The industry was working at 65.6 per cent. 
of its capacity in June, 1939, and at 92.3 per cent a 
year later. 

* 

This year the American machine tool industry is reckoned 
to turn out $400 millions worth of products, or double that 
for 1939. Many plants are now running three shifts, and 
at near maximum capacity. So far the situation has been 
handled through rearrangement and re-equipment to in- 
crease efficiency, through multiple shifts, by “ farming out” 
parts to outside firms and by increasing floor space. 
America will, however, need an output of tools worth $600 
millions in 1941 to keep pace with the munitions pro- 
gramme. In other words, new machine tool and gauge plant 
capacity must be added at a cost of some $200 millions. 
The total output of the industry for 1941 has already been 
sold out. The entire machine tool industry is co-operating 
with Mr Knudsen to break the bottleneck of the national 
re-armament programme. Its exports are shown below: — 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 
In 8’000 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 | 1938 


France 1,77 8,696 | 13,317 | 29,254 | 15,350 5,70 
United Kingdom 3,179 | 12,296 20,439 | 16,300 | 19,257 15,232 
Italy 422 511 4,779 8,771 3,251 1,170 
Germany 2,167 122 1,128 
Russia 1,335 2,489 | 12,333 | 15,329 6 34,691 
Canada 1,199 1,813 6,464 7,780 4,814 4,968 
Japan 120 86 437 1.092 | 4,047 22,470 
Australia . 1,317 282 800 664 403 1,750 
Total including others 14,011 | 28,163 61,315 | 84,935 | 51,621 | 100,035 
1914-17 figures refer to fiscal, and those for 1918 and 1938 to calendar years. A 


America has always been the premier producer and ex- 
porter of high-production machinery, including machine 
tools. And much of Russia’s industrialisation and Japan’s 
capital equipment in recent years is due to imports of United 
States tools. The American Government is taking steps to 
curtail exports of metal-working machinery to those coun- 
tries in order to satisfy the prior claims of national defence. 
American machine tools have, however, been reaching this 
country regularly, and since the capitulation of France, Great 
Britain has contracted to buy tools originally ordered by 
that country. 
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Japan and the South Seas 


Japan has already established for herself a privileged 
position in Manchukuo, Kwantung Leased Territory and 
North China, and is now striving to set up a new order in 
Eastern Asia in general and in the South Seas in particular. 
According to the Japanese spokesmen, the South Seas 
embrace the Dutch East Indies, British Malaya, Philippine 
Islands, Thailand (Siam), French Indo-China, British 
Borneo, Portuguese Timor and the Papua territory under 
Australian mandate. They comprise relatively rich but 
economically backward tropical territories, inhabited by a 
polyglot, indigent population, and belong to several inde- 
pendent sovereign States. Japan’s trade with these countries 
has increased more than sixfold since 1914. In that year her 
exports to them amounted to about 23 million yen and her 
imports from them to 53 million yen. In 1939, out of the 
total imports of Japan proper, amounting to 2,917 million 
yen, 258 millions came from these territories, and out of 
Japan’s exports of 3,576 million yen they absorbed goods 
valued at 215 million yen. Trade with the individual terri- 
tories is shown below: — 

‘TRADE OF JAPAN PROPER WITH THE SOUTH SEAS 


In *000 yen 


| 
19 37 | 


ls 


Exports Imports | Exports | Imports Baports | Imperts 
| | 


1938 1939 


Dutch East Indies... | 60,348 


$5,193 | 32,599 | 35,629 24,743 49,117 
British Malaya ...... | 71,928 | 135,591 | 22,877 | 108,334 | 22,430 | 93,666 
Philippine Islands .. | 60,348 | 45,193 32,599 35,629 | 24,743 | 49,117 
Thailand (Siam) ... | 49,381 13,570 39,268 1,950 | 26,023 | 5,536 
French Indo-China. | 4,623 27,011 3,181 20,300 1,981 | 26,651 
British Borneo ...... | 1,040 18,775 949 13,832 958 11,353 


Japan’s principal imports consist of rubber, tin, mineral oil, 
iron ore, tropical woods, vegetable fibres, coal and phosphate. 
Her leading exports include textile manufactures, followed 
at a great interval by iron and steel products, potteries, toys 
and miscellaneous merchandise. Japan’s commercial inter- 
course with the South Seas has benefited both sides. She 
provides a profitable outlet for the primary products of the 
adjoining tropical territories, while they absorb increasingly 
large quantities of cheap-quality Japanese manufactures. 


* * * 


Tin and a United States Smelter 


There have been negotiations for the construction of 
a tin smelter in the United States for some time, and the 
Government has now decided to go ahead with the scheme. 
The Metals Reserve Company will build and operate a plant 
under a five-year contract capable of producing 18,000 tons 
a year. The announcement was not unexpected and did not 
have much effect on the London market; though the spot 
price weakened a little, the forward quotation continued to 
advance. The British smelting industry has little to fear 
from the American smelter. It is expected that the cost of 
the refined tin will be over 50 cents a lb.; the smelter wiil 
thus be a strategic, not an economic, asset. The diversion 
of raw material will not be serious either. America is to 
obtain tin from Bolivia, and the amount is about equal to 
that which formerly went to Holland. Since May that raw 
material has been coming to this country, but British 
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smelters are only returning to their pre-war position and 
are not, in fact, being deprived of supplies. It will be some 
time before the United States smelter comes into operation, 
and many orders have already been given to Bolivia with 
which there will be no interference. In addition, the Metals 
Reserve Company has agreed to release tin to Britain upon 
request up to 6,000 tons yearly and to consider further 
amounts if necessary. The chief economic benefit from the 
scheme will go to Bolivia, who will almost certainly be able 
to get a higher price for ore from the United States than 
from Britain, since the selling price of tin is higher in the 
former country. 


* * * 


Roumanian Oil and Nazi Needs 


The German occupation of Roumania, coming hard on 
the heels of the expropriation of the “‘ Astra Romana ”’ Com- 
pany and the arrest and maltreatment of British engineers, 
marks the temporary eclipse of British influence in that coun- 
try’s oil industry. The importance of this interest may be 
appreciated from the fact that over one-quarter of the total 
of 11,500 million lei invested in the Roumanian oil industry 
is British owned, while about half the country’s crude oil 
production is controlled by British companies — of which 
the “ Astra Romana” is by far the biggest. The Nazis will 
now have a clear field and will doubtless exploit Roumanian 
oil with no regard for economic considerations; but whether 
this will enable them to solve their own oil problems is 
highly doubtful. Roumanian oil production has been de- 
clining for some years; output fell from a peak of 8.7 million 
tons in 1936 to no more than 6.2 million tons last year—the 
principal reason being the exhaustion of the existing fields. 
Germany’s hopes are partly based on the opinion of certain 
Roumanian geologists that there are still many areas with 
untapped oil reserves. Professor Macovai, for example, 
has estimated that there are 30,000 hectares of poten- 
tial oil-bearing lands still untouched. But the fact that only 
one-third of the area already explored has proved capable 
of systematic exploitation shows that a considerable invest- 
ment both of time and money will be required, with only 
a doubtful promise of success. Moreover, Germany cannot 
appropriate the whole output for herself. Italy normally im- 
ported some 550,000 tons of Roumanian oil a year, Hungary 
about 250,000 tons, Jugoslavia 150,000, Bulgaria almost 
100,000 and Greece some 200,000 tons. Spain, Switzerland 
and Sweden were also important customers. Production in 
Hungary has been growing fairly rapidly of late but, owing 
to the operation of the British blockade, Europe’s depend- 
ence upon Roumanian oil will increase. Since Germany can- 
not starve her junior partner, nor the rest of Europe, of 
Roumanian oil, it follows that the quantity she can take for 
herself is strictly limited. Nor must the problem of trans- 
port be overlooked. More than three-quarters of Roumania’s 
exports of oil products used to be shipped via Constanza, but 
the bulk must now be sent up the Danube. The tanker fleet 
is believed to total 300 vessels with an aggregate capacity 
of 220,000 tons; with a maximum of seven round 
trips a year, these would suffice for the transport of little 
more than 14 million tons a year to Germany. Hence, though 
the securing of Roumanian oil supplies was doubtless of 
crucial importance for the Nazis, they must, willy nilly, share 
the spoils with the rest of Europe. 





COMMODITY AND 


THE question of a revision of iron and steel 
prices is still being discussed, but no 


business irregular. Traders have welcomed 
the firmer rates for raw cotton and buyers 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


section are dependent upon the effects of 
the Purchase Tax. Numerous Government 


announcement has yet been made. Officials 
of the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
met the Secretary of the Mines Department 
in London this week in an endeavour to 
avoid having to close certain anthracite 
collieries this week. Such closure would 
mean loss of employment to about 7,500 
men. The retail prices of several foods 
have recently been fixed. That for milk for 
November will remain at the present level, 
eggs have been increased this week but 
onions, which had reached scarcity prices, 
are now to be sold at a maximum of 4}d. 
per lb. Industrial developments in this 
country and overseas are discussed in 
greater detail in the monthly Trade 
Supplement published with this issue of 
The Economist. 

Cotton (Manchester).—Inquiry has 
been on rather broader lines with actual 


have displayed a little more confidence in 
current values. Spinners have made 
further attempts to adjust matters to meet 
the revised conditions relating to raw 
material supplies. An active demand has 
again been experienced in coarse American 
counts and fair operations have occurred 
in medium numbers. There have been 
few signs of any improvement in demand 
for Egyptian yarns. Cloth inquiry for 
export has been larger. Java has been the 
most active outlet and only occasional 
transactions have been put through for 
India. Irregular buying has occurred in 
lawns for Rangoon, dyed fancies for 
Singapore, light whites for Egypt, prints 
for West Africa, finishing styles for South 
America and standard makes for the 
Dominions. Home trade purchases have 
been small, and developments in this 


contracts have been arranged. 
RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


| Week ended | From Aug. ! to 





Variety Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
("000 bales) ll, 18, | 20, 18, 
1940 1940 1939 | 1940 

American ...... 22:9 16:9 22 } 205 
Brazilian ......... 6°6 8-9 101 81 
Peruvian, etc. ... 3-2 2:4 51 30 
Egyptian ......... 3:7 3-7 64 18 
Sudan Sakel 0-5 0-2 49 8 
East Indian...... 8-9 9-1 64 62 
Other countries 8-7 7-9 39 49 
ED » cance 54°5 49:1 | 596 562 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. 


Metals.—Tin price movements this 
week have been influenced by the 
announcement that a tin smelter is to be 
constructed in the United States which is 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
A. C. COSSOR, LIMITED 
RECOVERY IN EARNINGS AND SALES 


The second ordinary general meeting of A. C. Cossor, Limited, 
was held, on the 23rd instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr T. A. Macauley (the chairman) said it was to be expected that 
their contribution to the present war effort would provide a material 
increase in output, but nevertheless, he was glad to report that their 
general valve and set business had been substantially maintained 
notwithstanding the inevitable limitations imposed by the present 
conditions. Total sales for the year showed an advance of nearly 
30 per cent. upon those of the previous year, while the trading profit, 
including dividends and interest, was £136,027. 

During the year under review the work of national importance 
which they had carried out had materially increased. An additional 
large factory had been acquired and equipped, and the number of 
workpeople employed had reached the highest figure in the company’s 
history. The company was engaged on work of a highly technical 
nature for most of the Government Departments, and he was happy 
to say that all deliveries made to date had met with entire satisfaction. 

As their Government contracts increased it was natural that their 
production of radio sets should decline. They were satisfied, 
however, that their proportionate position in the radio industry had 
been maintained. In connection with the work which the company 
was doing for the national interest, he was sure shareholders would 
be pleased to hear that they had been asked by the Government to 
become managers on their behalf of a shadow factory “‘ somewhere in 
England.” 

It was a fair expectation that in happier circumstances they would 
now have been reaping the reward of their extensive research work in 
the television field, but although this, unfortunately, was deferred, 
he had no doubt that when television was resumed, they would be in 
a strong position to take a prominent part in this business. 

He might say that they had broadened the scope of Cossor’s 
operations in the electrical field and had been most successful in their 
efforts. The company was now established on sound foundations 
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and notwithstanding the troublesome times through which we were 
passing, he looked forward to its future success with great confidence, 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of the Cables Investment Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, at Electra House, London, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender (the chairman) in the course of his 
speech said: The capital remains unchanged, but the capital 
reserve has been reduced, and now stands at £147,210, against 
£157,996 last year. 

Debenture stock amounting to £15,000 has been purchased and 
cancelled during the year to June 30, 1940, in accordance with the 
trust deed, and a further £10,800 has been purchased and is available 
for re-issue. 


The gross income for the year from investments was £333,428 
against ae £344,308 
for the preceding year, 

And the net income was £228,222 
against ; £219,259 
an increase of £8,963 


a very satisfactory result in view of the International situation and 
other difficulties. 

After payment of the final dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, making 
a distribution of 5 per cent., less tax, for the year, the amount to be 
carried forward is £135,955 against £97,733, being an increase of 
£38,222 over the previous year. 

The market value of the securities at June 30th last was £4,840,174, 
against a book value of £7,106,000, but in present conditions a 
valuation bears no relation to the intrinsic value of the securities. 

I am sure you will agree that the balance sheet is a satisfactory 
one, and the result of the year’s working shows that our securities 
have yielded a very stable return which has enabled us to increase 
our amount carried forward by over £38,000, as previously mentioned 
in spite of the chaotic condition the world is in at the present time. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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discussed in a Note on page 531. Other 
prices have been unchanged. According 
to reports from Mexico City substantia! 
quantities of quicksilver have been ob- 
tained by Japan in the face of severe 
American competition. Mercury produc- 
tion is being increased rapidly in Canada 
and exports to the United Kingdom have 
recently averaged 200 flasks a month. 
Conditions in the iron and steel industry 
are satisfactory and the scrap position 
continues to improve. Very good results 
are being obtained from the scrap survey 
orgenised by the Ministry of Supply. 


Grains.—Most markets have been 
quietly steady during the week. There are 
reports that Greece is making inquiries 
about 500,000 quarters of Russian and as 
much Australian wheat but no definite 
contracts have been fixed. The recent 
upward movement of prices on the 
Chicago market has encouraged farmers 
to offer their “‘ free’ wheat, and a con- 
siderable quantity was pledged against 
loans. The abundant supplies and the 
slowness of export business caused maize 
prices to reach a new low level, and it is 
reported that Canada is buying maize 
from Argentina instead of from America. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| 
| Week ended ‘From Aug. 1 to 











From | 
(000 quarters) Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
1 12, is, | 2i, | 19, 
| 1940 | 1940 1939 | 1940 
i | } 
N. America .........+: | 346 | 318 |5,552 | 3,889 
Argentine, Uruguay. | 281 | 173 | 4,640 | 2,736 
pee | coc | one? | GERE .W.* 
RE | ae aoe Oe on 
, Danube and district |... | ... [1,412] 182 
' Other countries ...... Sit acue Moen a 
ee 


627 | 491 12,598 6,807 


* Unobtainable. ; t Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended From Apr. 1t 








From 
, Oct. Oct )ct. Oct 
(000 quarters) 2 | 19 | an | 19, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
RR eens o0s0ssecnes 86 79 10,688 5,438 
Adantic America .... 179 169 757 1,847 
Danube Region ...... ; 1,095 678 
S. & B. AGIA oc0..000 * * 2,350 1,081t¢ 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ‘ 973 91 
PE skkveteuntsan 265 248 15,863 9,135 


* Not received. + Incomplete since August 30th 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Plate shippers are 
offering linseed freely, and though there is 
little interest in the United Kingdom, 
shipments to non-European destinations 
have been fairly substantial. The export- 
able surplus has been reduced to 144,000 
tons compared with 167,000 on September 
28th and 130,800 tons a year ago. More 
than half of the United States new crop, 
which is of nearly record dimensions, has 
now been marketed. Indian oilseeds are 
steady, the U.K. Control again being a 
buyer of Coromandel groundnuts. Pro- 
duction of oilcakes and meals is on a 
good scale and, supplemented by imported 
concentrated feeding stuffs, supplies to 
fat-stock rearers and dairy farmers have 
been increased to 60 per cent. of those of 
2 year ago. With the increased supplies of 
fodder now available on farms it is expected 
that livestock production will be main- 
tained. 


Rubber.—The rubber market has 
shown a marked increase in firmness. The 
possibility of an extension of the war to 
the Far East has led to more commercial 
purchases as a safeguard against an 
interruption in supplies. In addition, con- 
sumers who do not wish to hold large 
stocks are now having to buy for their 
current needs. Standard sheet spot rubber 
closed at llijd. per lb. on Wednesday 
compared with 11d. per lb. a week earlier. 





FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 


(1927 = 100) 


Mar. | Aug. Oct. Oct. Oct 


31, 30, 31, 8, 22, 
1937 | 1939 1939 1940 194 
t 
The Economist In- 

dex (U.K.) :— ; 
Cereals and meat 93:0 66°9 80:9) 96:4 96:2 
Other foods ......  70°4 61-1) 78:°2/ 82-7) 84:3 
OO eee 74:2. 54-3, 68:1] 88-0, 87:7 
DEMO Biss cccccece 113-2) 95-4 99-9/121-0120°9 
Miscellaneous... 87°0 77-6 90°5|105°5105°6 





Complete Index 87:2 70:3 83:3, 98:7 989 


1913 = 100.......+. 119°9 96:8 114°6)135:°9 136°< 








Irving - Fisher In- ” 
dex (U.S.A.) 100°4 83:4 89-0*86 3 


* This figure is the latest available; it relates to 
August 17th. 


+ Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 


Sept. Sept. 3, 

July July | s° 19 50, to 

28, | 29- Teg Sent. 29. 
1940 |Sept. 1 . oS 


Tons gross 


British — 
Merchant ships : 
Normal trading 219480 306988 270022 1,792,124 


Navaloperations* .. — si 73,220 
Naval Auxiliaries one 39,220' .... 151,033 


Naval Trawlerst 2,300 1,870 604 17,709 

221780 348078 270626 2,034,086 
Allied ... 27,739! 26,586, 56,199 519,120 
Neutral 70,536 46,819) 47,064 816,277 


320055 421483 373889 3,369,483 

















Grand Total 


* Diverted from mercantile voyages for naval 
purposes, ¢.g. evacuation. t Formerly com- 
mercial vessels ; in a few cases the tonnage has bee 
estimated, 
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CURR 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended October 19, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £22,753,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £°75,335,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist 1s 

£1,315,826,000, against £364,980,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 











REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands 
Apr. 1,| Apr. 1, wou w 
aie 1939, | 1940, Week Week 
Revenue Esti- a ty nded ended 
mate, Des finn Oct. Oct 
1940-41 >] P 19, 21, 19, 
=) > 93x 0« 
1939 1949 1939-1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUB f 7 
Income Tax... | 510,500) 60,019) 122,125 2,009 11107 
SUPABE.cccccees 83,000 9,550) 12,280 240 120 
Estate, etc., 
Duties ...... 86,100) 43,740 42,540 1,520 230 
Stamps......... 19,000, 9,630 7,528 706 
-D. 13,680 11,727 690 130 
} 70000 vs | 29,142 200 
Other. Inland 
Revenue ... 1,000 400 230 10 
Total In. Rev. | 769,600) 137,019 225,572 5,169)11787 
Customs ...... 309,350 > 243 165, 144! 6, 132 7,558 
Excise ......... 213,550; 72,510 90,001 8,370) 2,401 








Total Customs 
and Excise... 


522,900) 221,753 


255,145 14502 9,959 


Motor Duties _ 35,000 8,511 10,598 257 
PO. (Net 
Receipt) 13,291 4,004 7,950 900 750 
Crown Lands 1,150 650 550 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 5,000 3,490 787 
Mis. Receipts | 13,250 9,696 12,727 757 
Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1360191 385,123 513,3 21328/22753 
SsLP-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 42,896 44,050 950) 900 
TD cévees 1446413 428,019 557,379 22278 23653 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands 


Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, = al 

mate, Oct Ps Oct. | Oct 

1940-41 5S" 9 21, | 19, 

1939 1949 » 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 

of Nat. Debt 230,000 137,116 142,459 5,052 9,335 


Payments to N. 


Ireland... 9,400 3,961 1,046 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 7,600 3,684 3,442 
eee 247,000 144,761, 149,947 5,052 9,335 


Total 
Supply Serv. 


Total Ordinary 
Expenditure 3466790 744,149 1823153'31702 
SELF-BAL. 


3219790 599,388 1673206 20650 66000 


75335 


Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 42,896) 44,050 950 900 
Ne  secsan 3553012 787, 045 1867203 32652 76235 


_ The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
sOans,. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£181,971 to £2,875,039, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£53,157,000 to about £10,261 millions. 


OTHER ISsuES (NET 
(£ thousands 





PC O. and Telegraphs ....... ieareee cies 250 
glo.’ Turkish Agreement svenanie ; 2 
Overseas Trade Guarantee .............. i“ 12 

264 


THE ECONOMIST 


ENT 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to October 19, 1940, are :-— 


Z, thousands 


Ordinary Exp.. 1,823,153 | Ord. Revenue.. 513,329 
Misc. Iss. (net) 6,038 | Gross borr. 1,322,343 
Inc. in balances 479 Less— 


Sinkir ig tds. 6,002 
Net borrowing 1,316,341 








1.829.670 829,670 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
- Ways and 
oy Means Trea- 
Advances sury ao 
De-  Float- 
Date Bank posits. ing 
Ten- Ta Public of by Debt 
der Pp Depts. Eng- Banks 
land 
1939 
Oct. 21 546°0 699-9 49-0 1294°9 
1940 
July 20 815-0 Not available 
» 27 | 826-0) 906°5' 43-6 ..- | 30-0 \1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10 | 836°0 ” » 
» 17 | 836°0 ” » 
» 24 836-0 * 
» 31 836:0!1042:°6 60-7 | 30-0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 836-0 Not available 
» 14 836-0 ” » 
» 21 836-0 - . 
» 30 836-0 1085-1! 91-5 | 124-0 2136-7 
Oct. 5 | 836°0 Not available 
» 12 836-0 
19 836-0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount psf 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender Applied Rate Mini 
. Applie % Mini- 
Offered for Allotted pete 
Rate 
1939 . d 
Oct. 20 50:0 OR 50-09 34 3.39 su 
1940 
July 19 65-0 118-8 65:0 20 4-45 37 
» 26 65-0 125-8 65-0 20 4-44 31 
Aug. 2 65-0 122°1 61-0 20 4-86 42 
» 9 65:0 122°5 60-0 20 4:62 41 
» 16 65:0 116°5 65-0 20 5-21 48 
» 23 65:0 109-7 65:0 20 5°63 56 
» 30 65:0 134-9 65:0 20 6:31 27 
Sept. 6 65:0 25°8 65:0 20 7-01 38 
» 13, 65:0 124-7 65:0 20 6:72 35 
» 20| 65:0  123°5 65:0 20 7:06 37 
» 27 65:0 131-9 65:0 20 6:33 81 
Oct. 4 65:0 122-5 65:0 20 4°63 42 
» 11) 65:0 127-0 65:0 20 4:60 37 
18. 65:0 129°8 65:0 20 4:61 36 


On October 18th applications at £99 14s. 10d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 36 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on October 25th. 
For the week ending October 26th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £15-0 millions 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


£ thousands 





Week ended NSC. 3°, Bonds Bonds 
Sept. 24 3,373 2,422 8,207 
Oct. 1 ‘ 2,879 2,140 10,942 

a ee 3,114 2,336 7,808 

15 a,4ae 2,633 14,610 
22 i 25,604 
Totals to date | 162,323* 160,809* 276,859+¢ 


* 47 weeks. t 18 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to October 22nd amounted to 9,639, of a total value 
of £21,354,034. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to ‘September 30th, principal of Savings Certifi- 
cates to the amount of £22,422,000 has been repaid. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 23, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
In Circln. . 593,229,269 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 615,818,456 
partment . 7,012,306 | Other Secs. 3,157,064 
Silver Coin . 9,380 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 630,000,000 


Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 


| 241,575 





630,241,575 





630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 








Rest ... 3,128,021 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps. * 23,685,003 Discs., etc. . 2,779,769 
—————; Securities... 21,239,00 
Other Deps. : — 
Bankers ... 105,141,132 24,018,77. 
Other Accts. 52,340,160 | Notes ... 37,012,306 
Gold & Silver 
157,481,292 | Coin.. 463,400 





198,847,316 
* Including Exchequer, 
sioners of National Debt, 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES 

(£ thousands) 





198,847,316 


Savings Banks, Commis- 
and Dividend Accounts. 


Compared with 








Amt. 
Both Departments on. Last on 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 

Note circulation .......... 593,229 4,492 — 66,092 
Deposits : Public ... 23,685 3,833) + 11,111 
Bankers’. 105,141 4,006 11,620 
Others 52,340 101| + 13.098 
Total outside liabilities.. 774 395 4,564 + 78,680 
Capital and rest .......... 17,681 19 56 





COMBINED ASSETS —- 


Govt. debt and securitiest; 764,186 717 + 81,437 
Discounts and advances 2,780 2,612 1,860 
Other securities .......... 24,396 242 236 
Silver coin in issue dept. 9 2 350 
Coin and gold bullion 705 27 368 
RESERVES — 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 37,476 + 4,520 16,460 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... | 20-6 2:5 ll 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 
1939 1940 
Oct Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
25 


2 a a 22 
issue Vept. : : 

Notes in circ.. | 527-1 605-3 601-3) 59 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept. ..... 

Govt. debt and 
securitiest....  576°7' 627-1 627-1) 626-°9! 626°8 


7| 593-2 


33°0) 25:0) 28-9) 32-5; 37-0 





Other secs. ... 2°9 2:9 3-0 3-0 3-1 
Silver coin .... 0:4 0-0 0 0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued , 185-0 0:2 0- 0-2 0-2 
ats. perf. ozs. 168° 00168-00168 00 168 00,168 00 
Depostts : 
Public 12:6; 21:3) 19°] 19:9 23-7 
Bankers’. 116-8) 101-3) 115-3) 109-1) 105-1 
Others 39 2} 53-4 52:0; 52:2) 52-3 
Total . 153-6 176-:0 186-4 181-2 181:1 
Bkg. Dept. "Secs. 
Government... _ 106°0 142.6 146-2 139-0 137-3 
Discounts, etc. 4-6 2°8 6°6 5-4 2:8 
IE ceeccenene 21-7; 23:0) 21°7| 21-6 21-2 
ED cetnswnces 122:3, 168:4 174°5 166-0 161-3 
Banking dept 
reserve ... 53:9} 25:6) 29:5, 33:0) 37-5 
“ Proportion ”’ 31:9 14°5' 15-8 18-1) 20-6 
*Government debt is £11,015, 100; capital 


£14,553,000 t+ Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th; Belgium, 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, 
of June 15th; Java, Egypt, of June 22nd; Greece, 
of June 29th; Prague, of August 31st; Latvia, 
Lithuania and Sweden, of October 5th. Argentina, 
Australia, of October 12th ; Mellié Iran, Japan, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, of October 19th. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0.29 grammes) 








Aug. | June | July Aug 
31, 30, 31, 31 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Goldin bars ............ 28-6} 29-7) 31-0! 29-4 
i aii 26-6; 42-2) 29-5 38-9 
Sight funds 13-0} 16-6) 16:3) 15-4 
Commercial bills....... 135-1) 112-7) 111-4) 117-4 
Treasury bills .......... 42-1 32-7) 34-5) 26-3 
Time funds at interest | 35-6) 21-4) 21-2; 21-4 
Sun bills & invests. | 229-6) 211-1) 209-2) 208-4 
ABILITIES 
Deposits—Annuity .... | 153-1) 152-7) 152-7) 152-7 
German ...... : 76:3| 76:3) 76°3 
Central banks 55°5 32-3 21-4 23°2 
"eee 0:7 0-8 0:8 0-8 
| 14:1 in°s 14:1 15 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
RESOURCES 26, 3, ll, 18, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
and due from Treas. | 14,804, 18,953) 19,032) 19,077 
Total reserves ......... 15,157) 19,293) 19,363) 19,415 
Total cash reserves ... | 344 328 319 327 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,736) 5,650) 2,399) 2,384 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,753) 2,438) 2,415) 2,396 
Total resources ......... 18,708) 22,617) 22,584; 22,999 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,744) 5,464) 5,479) 5,508 
Excess mr. bank res.... | 5,530) 6,720} 6,820) 6,87: 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 11,950) 13,800) 13,927) 14,016 
Govt. deposits 326 678 597 463 
Total di = 12,968) 16,065! 16,080! 16,139 
Total liabilities 18,708) 22,617! 22,584| 22,999 
Reserve ratio ............ 85 -6°,,/89 6° |89-8°. 89-7 
BANKS AND TREASURY : 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock ... | 17,039) 21,271 21,349) 21.373 


Na 


Treas. & bk. currency | 
LIABILITIES 


3929' 3,046! 3,048) 3,052 


Money in circulation... | 7,302: 8,172! 8,199) 8,22 
Treas. cash and dep.... | 2,556! 2,972) 2,873) 2,73 


THE ECONOMIST 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 





Sept Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

20, 4, ll, 18, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 
Loans, total 8,319 8,566 8,665 8,692 
Investments 14,020 15,622 15,629 15,592 
Reserve with F.R. bks 9,723 11,418 11,471 11,490 
Due from domestic bks, 3,021 3,171 3,226 3,296 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits: Demand ... 18,175 20,901) 21,079 20,984 
ED wevece 5,225 5,358 5,360 5,355 
U.S. Govt. 540 531 527 530 
Inter-bank 8,434 9,175 9,241 9,370 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$ 


O Sept Sept Oct. 
1, 25, 30, 2s 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
tReserve: Gold......... 225°7 
Other .... 51-4. 31:9 20-3, 20 
CII Kbsiccnsccsvnee 233 10:6 533-1 565°5 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation......... 227-2) 327°4 332:0 335°1 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 47-4 26°8 1-4 17:9 
Chartered banks ... 215:0 228:9 231:3 2 
+t Gold and foreign ex. transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 
Aug Jul \ 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin & gold bullion, 40°91) .~ .. o = 
Net foreign exchange... | 8°54 *! . 47°76 
Home bills discounted | 10:85) 22-82) 23-22) 21:44 
Loans and advances ... | 11°90) 37°70) 34°18) 32°34 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 10) 95-29) 88-49) 85-30 
Sight dep., of which ... | 23-60) 23-64) 28-28] 27-99 
(a) Government... 9-21} 10-87] 13°03) 13-21 
(6) Bankers ...... 12:16} 7:56) 9-27) 9-34 
Reserve £atio ..........+. 166-2 10 -2°,,/41-0°,,142 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengés 


Aug. June July Aug. 
ASSETS 15, 30, 7 15, 
Metal reserve : 1939 1940 1940 § 1940 
Gold coin and bullion 124:1 124°1 124-1 124:1 
Foreign exchange ... 98:9 59:1 59-2 54°8 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 420°5 670°2 676°3 698-7 
Advances to Treasury  297°7 342°8 337°1 336°5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 848-1 1077-5 1099-7 1109-6 
Sight liabilities ......... 169-2; 162:1 151-8 141 
Cash certificates......... 99:0 93:5 93:5 86 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Oct Sept. Oct. 
a © wee 1, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold coin and bullion 144 144 444 
SING MED nscscasonvense 733 328 32¢ 
Balances abroad......... 150 344 385 
Sterling securities ...... 695) 1,315) 1,315 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 374 196 196 
Investments ............ 63 82 80 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circn.: India 1,994; 2,172) 2,211 
EN 104 120 121 
Deposits : Govts. ...... 130 144 127 
Banks ...... 176 157 459 
Reserve ratio ............ 0°7"°,, 68-1 68 3 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 


Aug Aug. Aug. 

23 7. 14, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 
Gold ; ‘ 920-1 921-1 921-2 
Balances abroad 665°6 612-6 609-3 
Discounts 407 480°7 475°5 
Securities 117:8 278:4 278-4 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 2145-1 2684-3 2658:°7 
Deposits: Government | 383°4 273:°8 268°8 
Bankers’ ... | 645°7 506°1 546°6 
Other ccoces 63:3 131°6 128°3 
Foreign commitments... 231:0 257:0 257:0 


( 


t 


ll, 
1940 


HH 
314 


373 


1,315 


1 
196 


My 


P23 


68 -5 


119 
141 
151 


) 


Au 


mis 
1940 
92] 
613°] 
469°] 


72 


2645 -6 
348-3 


478 -& 


126:2 
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NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 
Jun June June Ju 
24, 7, 15, 2 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 
Gold and gold exchange 18,742 31,563 31,563 31,58 
Foreign exchange 1,416 3,822 3,783) 3,66( 
Commercial bills ... 10,832 19,094 19,175 18, 
Treasury bills issued 
agnst. losses on credit 1,674 4,470 4,470 4,47 
Advances on secs. 5,116 5,134 5,20 
State debt -_ 5.583 3,566 3.566 3, 566 
Secs. and participatns. 2,265 2,389) 2,418) 2,41 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 38,604 52,911 53,645 54,185 
Other sight liabilities... 10,730 18,229 18,302 17,643 


Long-term liabilities ... 5,06 


) 2,654 2,720 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


July July July Jul 

31, .® 23, 31, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold reserve ........0+0. 621-2) 722-9] 729-8) 380°5 

Secondary cover :— 
Swedish assets ...... 236:2) 783-1) 752-7) 726°8 
Foreign assets ...... t696°0|) 554°6) 557-2) 578°5 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 1025-1 1388-91355: 3'1430°1 
Deposits : Government | 349°8) 39:2 4:2) 135:7 
Banks & others ' 549-4) 123:0 144:°1) 159-4 


t Including “‘ gold abroad not included in gold 


reserve.” 





Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between October 18th 


EXCHANGE RATES 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


and October 24th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange. ona lanu a aad —— Lt 
U.S. $ (4:°8623) 4-021.-03 mail transfers, 4:02l0-0354. Can. $ (4°8623 : jinienite nia 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-22lo) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18° 159 Oct. | Oct. | Oct Oct Oct. | Uct Oct O 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-90-17-13; mail transfers, 16°90-17-15. Ned 21, 19, 21 19 ahs 19, 21, It 
E. Ind. Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (FI. 1939 1940: 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 4 
7°58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo 176 10-54. Portuguese Working 
Esc. (110), 99 -80-—100- 20. Panama, $4°02-04; mail transfers, 4:-02-04)4. days :-— 6 6 248 249 Newcastle ... | 1,449) 943 61,873) 53,505 
Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail transfers, 8-09-13. Birmingham 1,621) 1,858; 95,542) 91,983) Nottingham 325 300) 19,941) 17,6 
Bradford 731) 2,311) 36,378 70,916) Sheffield 474; 902) 41,157) 27,82¢ 
Forward Rates Bristol ...... 1,641) 2,084) 56,760) 76,185} — — . 
> 55 > 6) cg ne 277 »7994,90767273 11055 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America are sees Pa oar os care care 10 ‘Towns... wed wo scat i an 
. — oe. > —, cent tan Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, Liverpool ... 4,692! 6,027 205563)235236 Dublin 6,038 6,110 254925 253539 
pm.-par. Batavia, cents pm.-par. Manchester | 9,508)11551 397501 469566: Southamptont 84 2,249 


MARKET RATES 


Par of 


t Clearing begun May 14, 1940 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. 18th and Oct. 24th 














Bank Bulls 


2 Oct. 18, Oct. 19, | Oct. 21, Oct. 22, Oct. 23, Oct. 24, Bank rate, 2”., (changed from 3°;, October 26, 1939). Discount rates 
London on — 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 60 days, 1 3 months, 1 4 months, 11)5-11 ; 6 months, Octobe 
18-19, llg-lig ; October 21-24, 1 o Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 > 
} months, 1 Day-to-day money, 54-114 Short loans, 1-1 Bank 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 191>* 191>5* 191>o* 19l>* 191>* 191lo* deposit rates, Discount deposits at call, o; at notice, 54 
=» lame. | 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 
Belgrade, Din. |276 324{| 200*(g), 200*(g)) 200*(g), 200*(g) 200*(¢)| 200*(¢ The Bank of England’ a aL VER ie tithe Os 6 
Sofia, Lev...... |673-66 315* 315* 315% 315* 315* 315* z n€ sank ot ng and's of on suying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. | 
Helsingfors, Mk|193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210} 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 ee _—acb syn ai EE aes 
Alexandria, Pst 971g | 973g—5g | 975——5g | 973g—5g | 975e—5g | 97 9758- In the London silver Teo Me noes per stane Ee SUES Tegye HOON Be POEs : 
3714* 371g* | 37 14% 37 14* 3714* | 371g* Date Cash C'wo Months Date ( ish [wo Mor 
Madrid, Pt. ... |'25°2212¢ | 40-56(5), 40-50(6)| 40-50(6)' 40-50(6)| 40-50(6)| 40-50(6 ocean <. 53 Oct, 23 037, .¢ 
| 46-55(c)| 46-55(c)| 46°55(c), 46-55(c)| 46°55(c)| 46°55(c) * = os ‘ = 4 
510* 510* 510* 510* 510* | 510* — aoa 2 » * = 
istanbul, £T | 110 520(6) | 520(6) | 520(6)| 520(6) | 520(6)| 520(6) 23 2371¢ 
Athens, Dr. ... | 375 515* 515* | 515* 515* | 515* 515* NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* |; 800* | 800* 800* | 800* | 800* 
India, Rup. ... 18d. [1715;6— {[1715;5— = [1715;g— 1756-1 715j6- = [171 5) 6- Oct. 17, O 18, | Oct. 19, | Oct. 21, | Oct. 22, | Oct. 2 
ae . "TBi;6! 1 ; 18116 : 1816 : 18ly¢ 1814, New York on 1940 1940. 1940. 1940 1940 F 1940 
Kobe, Yen...... ($24 -58d./137g-145g g 137g—1459)137—1459/137g-1458 
Hongkong, $.. |¢_ ... |147g-151l, g 1g'147g—151g/147e-1519|147g-151g London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Rio, Mil........ 75-899d.| (d) (dq) | @) | @) d) (d) Cables ...... sseesseseoees 40354 4103 403 403 40234 402 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 | 95* 95* | 95* 95* 95* 95* Switzerland, Fr. . 23-18 | 23-20 | 23-21 23:19 | 23:19 | 23-19 
Lima, Sol. (e) 17-38 | (d dq) | (ad) | (dd d) (d) aay, Ds istenion 5 05(: 5 05(« 5-05 5-05 5 05(« 5-05 
Montevideo, $ |t 51d. (d (d) (d) | (d@) (d (d) Berlin, Mark ...... 10°05 40-05 10-05 10-05 40-05 40°05 
Singapore, $.. |t 28d. [2816-516 | 281ig—5i6| 28116—-516| 28116—516)281 16—D16 |2BLig—Si¢ Stockholm, Kr. ssecvne | 22°00 23°86 23°86 23°85 23-85 28°85_ 
Ss i, $.. |T | 3lo—41g | 31p—41g | 31p—41g | 3lp—41g | 31-4 319-41 Montreal, Can. §.... 87-000 , 86:750 | 86°625 | 86:625 86:500 86°625 
Bogota, Pes. .. | | 6t | 6t | 6¢ 6¢ 6t 6t TTD hcssencsccnievs 23 s- 23:45- |23 5 23 5 23 5 23 ms 
| R* 18* R* R* a As 
ees a es . : s SN en 5-98 5-94 5-97 6:00 6°00 6°00 
* >ellers. ¢ Nominal. ft Pence per unt ot local currency. § Mail transfers. Shanghai, ; a = 28 wa - a. 
: ; B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23°80¢ 23-80¢ | 23:85t | 23:80¢ 23-70t 23-70+ 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. eg amma 5.05 5-08 5-05 3.05" 5.05 z.0 


(¢) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. 





t Official buying rate 29-78. 


* Offered. 


(c) Nominal. 
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ct a — — ———— — SS — 
l, 
4 ' Appropriation Preceding Yes 
. a Aweitebibe pprop receding Year 
3] 4 Company Year Yotal Deprecia- | afer Deb for Difference 
373 Ending Profit ye Interest | I — Pret. Ord. Rate To Free in Carry Total Net Ord. 
315 Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 
196 (+ or —) 
we) - 
sis £ L A £ £ £ £ £ 
119 Financial Land, etc. - 2 i 
+H Caledonian Prop. Invest. | July 31 3,027 100 _ 1,155 1,155 1,155 5 re 3,341 1,436 5 
141 Odhams’ Properties .... Mar. 31 152,71 78,762 78,895 17,107 60,900 12 755 170,129 92,263 12 
451 Real & Deb. of Scotland | Aug. 31 136,587 59,097 140,894 17,844 26,767 11 14,486 135,697 65,314 il 
Rio de Janeiro Land ..... | Dec. 1 11 Dr. 2,305 | Dr. 36,247 2,305 25 | Dr. 2,405 | Nil 
| 
Iron, Coal and Steel : Z 5 i | 
Doxford (Wilham) & Sons} June 30 282,154 30,000 132,899 158,572 15,000 62,500 12 50,000 | 5,399 274,795 | 162,381 12 
Sneyd Collieries ......... | June 30 64,206 32,661 133,029 4,972 | 26,625 5 1,064 90,669 | 69,573 | 15 
Ward (Thos. W.) ......... June 30} 193,171 55,036 133,135 239,075 40,625 78,326 Ill, 14,184 196,542 | 148,966 | 10 
1 ; Motor, Cycle & Aviation) ; " : 
40 Aircraft Components Mar. 31 143,254 11,978 38,414 11,500 10 ai 478 131,749 70,135 25 
! Renold & Coventry Chain | June 30a 193,330 99,330 114,871 10,066 53,398 10 30,000 5,866 148,782 | 90,782 10 
3 } 
9-] i 
8 idad Petroleum Dev. | July 31 689,593 160,677 224,305 150,000 15 10,677 425,376 156,074 15 
6 Rubber } “ i } 
8.3 Banteng (Selangor) .. | Apr. 30 12,746 700 4,666 9,939 3,712 334 954 3,641 1,391 | Nil 
8x Bernam-Perak . ; June 30 9,009 3,830 7,588 5,670 10 1,840 5,002 2,027 | Nil 
6:2 British Borneo Para ...... | Apr. 30 | 5,652 34 4,840 4,852 1,500 3 3,340 1,697 1,000 Nil 
6-9 Durian Sebatang | Mar. 31 3,627 123 2,324 | 5,110 1,688 3 636 1.601 842 Nil 
fohore Rubber Lands ... | Mar. 31 7,800 261 5,396 13,365 5,488 5 92 3,317 1,709 2 
Karmen “ May 31 12,108 500 3,781 14,122 3,750 3 31 3,800 2,027 Nil 
1A Textiles ; 2 
I ster (M. C.) Clay, &c. June 30 103,460 15,350 26,859 7,634 Dr. 9,190 36.049 54,940 Dr. 5.425 
Keystone Knitting Mills | June 30 89,587 15,610 1,304 2,666 1,304 45,203 560 
i Other Companies = - + - 
58 Anglo-Thai Corporation | Mar. 31 95,529 1,940 36,047 94,512 1,550 20,000 | 10 7,500 3,997 74,826 37,706 | 10 
7, British Rayophane ... Mar. 31 $2,051 16,210 7,250 7,692 6,05¢ 2 1,192 31,776 12,738 | Nil 
Brown, Hopwood and Fino 
Gilbert . eae June 30 15,171 14,142 27,194 1.564 11,343 20 1,235 15,832 14,469 | 17 
17; Castle Bros. (Furniture Aug. 4 71,032 14,671 15,763 1,684 6,325 10 6,000 662 53,279 11,513 é 
a Elder, Smith & Co.... June 30 753,136 190,154 382,891 189,000 7 75,000 73,846 702,426 175,500 | s 
56 Erinoid, Ltd.... July 31 51,599 9,889 22,681 27,700 1,980 9,488 6 10,000 1.253 15,503 5,910 Nil 
415 Ferranti, Ltd. June 30 141,693 61,438 78,159 141,200 35,000 18,000 ot 20,000 5,159 117,991 79,383 6t 
; Harrisons and Crosfield June 30 340,622 325,622 490,035 137,800 187,500 25 ; 322 345,310 330,310 20 
185 Highland Distilleries Aug. 31 68,391 2,500 44,151 86,103 39,876 30 4,275 72,145 64,429 | 30 
543 Morris (Herbert July 31 163,508 17,092 145,715 227,476 10,000 | 125,000 25+ 10,000 715 203,636 183.894 | 22lo+ 
15 Nasmyth, Wilson & Co, Dec. 31 | Dr. 2,663 " Dr. 2,663 | Dr. 2,295 2,663 2,018 2,018 | Nil 
Odhams (Watford Mar. 31| 115,173 14,478 21,450 21,450 21,450 94.730 34.435 | Nil 
Sadler and Co. June 30 12,710 6,000 1,876 7,282 4.131 5 745 5047 | Dr. 375 e 
ir Settle Limes. July 31 35,440 7,165 8,893 6,851 6 314 31,562 14,151 10 
l Soho Limited Dec. 31 16,995 12,379 24,892 27,634 7,837 17,055 26,817 14,943 | Nil 
: Wake and Dean June 30 35,971 2,973 15,570 21,499 10,200 8,800 8 3,430 35,124 23,696 ~ 
‘() Wright’s Biscuits . June 30 39,768 9,034 7,868 14,768 4,093 3,781 12 6 30,610 17,903 25 
oo Totals (£°000's No.ofCos 
a: Week to Oct. 26, 1940 35 4,128 }02 1,718 2,688 342 1,129 199 48 3,555 1,881 
5 Jan. 1 to Oct. 26, 1940 | 1,804 48,524 27,877 | 184,655 | 263,198 $1,856 | 112,625 21,851 | 8,323 || 322,415 | 192,939 } 
) 1 + Free of income tax a) 1940 figures before including subsidiaries’ profits ; 1939 includes such profits. 
rs 
4 
old 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
. Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
| 
*Int. > —_ *Int. — *Int. oe 
Company or Total _ = es Company or Total a ; Company a Total I or - v. 
t Final — a t Final ; +Final aust car 
RAILWAYS Spring Valley Estates 2* ‘ Nov. 11 2* Lawes Chemical ... ies 6 ; 6 
yuth Indian Slot $ June 1 i Sungei Salak Rubber 5* Nu* Lightalloys ......... : 12lot} 25 |Nov. 20} 35 
Waverley Rubber .. 10 7 Metal Agencies......... 334*| | | Jlo* 
BANKS ee | 6b ae iad 5 ‘ Nil 
toyal Bank of Canada 2" Dec. 2 2* MINING New England Trust . 3* ow. POS. 3 8* 
oY Broken Hill Prop. .. 354 * ; 614% New Hudson, Ltd. ... 1s | 15 
INSURANCE St. John Del Rey ord. >” Nov. 29) $353* = Olympic Cement ae 219* 
: Guardian Assurance . 5 -* Nov. 30; 5/-* Be pref. +5* Nov. 29) +$5* Parnall Aircraft (d) 5¢ \(d) 10 , 12 
: London & Lancashire | 10/-* Nov. 1| 10/-* Union Corporation ... 20* 2)* Piccardo Tobacco ... 4 i 5 
39 Northern Assurance . 6 -* Nov. 7] 7 y Pinchin Johnson ...... 21o* : Nov. 30 4* 
2 Thames & Mersey . 6\>* Nov. 15) 6!0* INDUSTRIALS PRINS TOME creceessccee 12lot| 25 25 
Acme Tea Chest ...... Tiot; 12 10 Rigby (John) and Sons | 15f 20 ‘ 10 
TEA AND RUBBER African Theatres ... Jilo*® 7 10* Rubber Plantns. Trust | 3* | 1... INov. 25 4* 
Bernam Perak Rub | 5¢t 10 Nil Associated Gas, etc.... 219* Nov. 30! 21o* Salts (Saltaire) ord. ... ats 25 | Nil 
Jukit Panjong Rubber 215* ; ; Nil* Benger’s Food ......... 2\o* : 21o* ** Sanitas *’ Trust...... 5* ‘ 5* 
1 Chubwa Tea ... ; 5* Nov. 30 5* Brett’s Stamping .. $10F | $15 $15 Shawinigan Water..... 22c.* Nov. 25) 22c.* 
; i Durian Sebatang Rub. 3 INov. 12) Nil Brown (Matth.) & Co. 5 lot 9 9 BE ii dtecdsnneien a 5* —_ Nov. 8 5* 
. : ederated (Selngr.) R. 6t 10 2 Cerebos os 10* 10* Do. pref. ord. . , 100 | 25 
i Glen Rubber 5 _ Preamele (F.) ..s00sss000 i* i Wake and Dean at 8 8 
Johore Rubber Lands 5 |Nov. 12 2 Freedman (Henry 10 3 
Malayalam Plantations 6 10 |Nov. 21 10 Genatosan ........ ae St } 25 25 
Nuwara Eliya Tea.. = tee * Highland Distilleries.. | 25¢] 30 30 Paid on capital increased by 64 per cent. scrip 
Ouvah Ceylon Estates 2* Nov. 11 2* Imperial Smelting ome es 3 Nil bonus. d) Paid on £750,000 capital. e)5 per 
Pilmoor Rubber 3-08* Nov. 15) Nil* Investment Trust...... 5 5 cent. paid on £450,000 capital. t Free of income 
tax. 
' 
. 9 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
| as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
“ for Week Receipts Name | Oct.23,1940 Name | Oct.23,1940 Name | Oct. 23,1940 
Name o |Ending 
2 
. 1940 or 1940 of Mid. & Sthn 11/6xd bid | NationalD. | _9/6-10/6 Key. Gold | 7/101-9/4 
j Limited Inv. 11/—12/6 | Century ... | 10/3-12/—xd Br. Ind. 4th 9/9-11/6 
: New British | 7/l1o-8/1llo | Scottish ... | 9/l1o-10/712 Elec. Inds. | 11/11.—-12/7 
B.A. and Pacific 15 |Oct. 12, $1,160,000 8,000, 16,809,000 1,664,000 Invest. Tr. 8/—10/—xd*) Univ. 2nd.. |IIl/l!o-12/10loxd Met. & Min. 9/3-10/9 
B.A, Gt. Southern...) 15 12 1,760,000 77,000 27,827,000 770,000 Bk. & Insur. 12/—14/—xd* Inv. Flex. .. 8/—9/3 Cum. Inv... 11/9-13/3 
B.A Western ... 15 12. +677,000 19,000 9,317,000 1,114,000 Insurance .. 12/3-14/3* Inv. Gen. .. | ll/1019-12/101o Producers .. 5/3-6/3xd 
Canadian Pacific......| 41 14 $3,301,000 396,000 128,842,000 +- 15,334,000 ME ekaden 12/3-14/3* Key. Flex... | 7/1012-9/412 Dom. 2nd.. 4/6-5/3 
Central Argentine ...| 15 12 $1,351,100 263,350) 21,022,200 8,839,400 Sct. B.L.1.T. 9/3-11/3* | Key. Cons. 7/6-9/- Orthodox .. 6/3-6/9 
t - ai 
i 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 













(a) Interim dividend. 
(g) Worked on 2210% 
@) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


(6) Final dividend. 
basis. 


. Prices, 
Prices, y 
Year 1939 || ons! 1940 Name of Security 
High Low High | Low 
British Funds 
711g 61 7634 681g || Consols 212% ......... 
1071, 98 1107, 1031g Do, 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
_ soe | 987g 98lo Conv. 2% 1943-45 
9634 | 901g 10019 95lo Do. 212% 1944-49 ... 
991g 9278 103 97354 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 
991g | 87 10214 04 Do, 319% after 1961 
1121g | 103%, 112 10719 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 
874 7934 9234 865g Fund. 212% 1956-61 
935g 8734 981g 92 Fund. 254% 1952-57 
951g 871 99lo 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
10912 | 10012 11334 | 10553 | Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 
O9lg | 9454 102 98% 6 | Nat. D. 219% 1944-48 
967g | Q1lg 10134 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 

ae) 0). cam 1005, | 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 
1083, | 102 | 111lg | 105136) Victory Bonds 4% ... 

one nee | 1007, 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... 
987, | 86 | 103 931g War. L. 312% af. 1952 
837, | 73 | 891g 8014 Local Loans 3% ...... 
99 | 91 ; 100 97lo Austria 3% 1933-53... 
04 | 551g | Tile 5934 India ag sbonneersees 
90 | 78 | QO7lg | 8214 CTT iteececinins 
115% | 1041, | 115 10514 Do. 40% 2 1958-68... . 

| Dom. & Col. Govts. 

10614 95 | 107lg | 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75.. 
1121, 103 1107, 106 Nigeria 5%, 1950-60 
1031, 92 10573 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 
110 102 | 10819 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
| Corporation Stocks 
Alll, | 104 } 11014 | 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 
815g 72 | 85 78 il ee 
93%6— | 86lg 941, 8712 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
10234 95 104 97 Middx. 319% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
9ll, 7334 9234 71 Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 
651, 34 5812 22 Austria 419% 1934-59 
95 50 o4+ 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 

231g 61, 351g 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914.. 
19 9 23 9 Chile 6%.  __- 
551, 231g 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 
72 30 | 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... 
8614 58 | 7934 501g Egypt Unified 4% ... 

121, + | 101, 8 French 4% (British) .. 

| 4 | 75g 41. German Dawes 5% 
331g 3 6lo 2 Do. Young Ln. 419% 
30 15 2412 1219 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
351, 15 25 1014 Hungary 712% __s..... 
611, 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930...... 
Prices, 

Jan. 1 to jon two : : : 
Oct. 23, 1940 ividends Name of Security 
High | Low (a) (6) fo) 

Railways 
10 ay || Na | Na | Ba.Ge Sthn’Ord.. 

Ol, 47 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25 . 
52 22 3loc liga Gt. Western Ord....... 
80 341, 5 cc) 2loa’ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
60 20 4c 2 @| Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 
24 ~ Nil ¢; Pee 
601, 211g 4c Be BORD ccccccene 
701, 35 ee Ge Pe MEEOG, cincscnconsenes 
6544 24 lle o 34a, Lon. Trans. “C” 
22 7 Nil c} 114 ¢, Southern Def. ......... 
79 3519 5 c) 2le¢| Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 
104 581 2Zlgai 2126) Do. 5% Pf..........00. 

Banks and Discount 

67/9 47/6 10 6b 7lga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
3421, | 31612 6a 6 6 Bank of England...... 
£51 £43le 8 c¢ 8 c Bk of Montreal $100... 
30/9 19/- 5 6b 5 a Bk. of N. Zealand {1 
73/3 46/6 7 b 7 @ Barclays Bank {1 ... 
91g 5l4 5 b 5 a Chrd. of India £5...... 
-s 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 
< £52 £212 b| £212 a) Hongkong and S. $125 
54/6 30/- 6 6b 6 a) Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 

B34 51729 Tle b 712a@\ Martins (20, £2 d 

85/- 68/- 8 b 8 a! Midland £1, fy. pd.... 
4 5 bl 5 a) Nat. Dis. £2ls fy. pd. 
321, 231g 8 6 8 a! N.of Ind. £25, fid:ops 
69/9 39/- 71g 6} 7lga\) Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
444~—O|s 385 8126! 8loa) Royal Bk. of Scotland 
48/6 29/- 6145 34a Union Discount £1... 
85/- 46/- 9 b 9 a Westmrr. £4, £1 pd.... 
Insurance 
2459 1534 40 a 50 6 Alliance £1, fully pd. 
131g 83g || 6/- b 4/6 a Atlas £5, £114 pd. 
165g 82°32 25 6) t22!2a) Pearl (£1), fy. - 
15516 9516 6/- a 6/- 6) Phenix £1, fy. pd 
285, 161g |'t84-075¢ ¢12lea Prudential £1 A ...... 
84 | 5 19 6| 11 a, Royal Exchange {1 ... 
7 | 44 || 10 5 1334@ SunLtf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
| } Investment Trusts 
498 460 14 5b 11 a) Alliance Trust ......... 
1871, | 170 8lo 6 312 a'| Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
188 139 6 6b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 
187 155 5 a 8 5b Invest. Trust Def. ... 
1651 139 3 a 7 6 | Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
175 1401, 6 b 4 a United States Deb. ... 
Breweries, &c. 
125/6 | 96/3 20 6 +5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
57/6 | 36/3 ll 6b 5 a} Courage Ord. £1 ...... 
70/3 46/- 6444; 10 5) Distillers Ord. £1 
83/- 45/- 11 a} 14 6) Guinness Ord. £1 .. 
76/6 47/- 16 5b 712 a) Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 
52/9 30/6 6 a) 11 6) Watney Combe Def. £1 
| tron, Coal and Steel 

6/6 3/- 10 c} 10 c¢|| Baldwins 4/-......... 
34/71g | 13/1le 3 a t10 +6) Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 

8/9 3/6 6 4 a)| Cammell Laird 5/-... 
24/71, | 11/3 5 6 3 a')| Colvilles Ord. £1... 
28/1 12/6 10 ¢ 10 ¢| Dorman Long Ord. £1 
26/11 13/6 || t2loa\ t4 6) Guest Keen &c.Ord. {1 
27/9 13/119) 15 6b 712 a} Hadfields 10/— ......... 
2/7ig | 11/3 nm. 512 | Powell Duffryn £1 ... 


(¢) Annas per share. 


Price, | Ch’ge 


Oct. | since | Vieid 
23, | Oct, | Ost,25 
lo4O 16 1940 
coe €@ 
75 3 6 9 
1105, 3 12 10f 
9852 2 
9914 2i2 i 
102 214 8 
101 3 9 OF 
107 2 18 11 
9114 eS ee 
Qs 2 18 10 
97 ig i 3 
11154 l 3 310 
100 2 8 Ok 
10152 lg 218 4 
10012 lg ' 
11054 2Zis $ 7 
1001 )¢ 6/219 11 
1021 1i¢ ,'3 8 OF 
8714 3 810 
QQ 3 3 4 
67 314 2 
92 316 O 
110 314 4 
104 43 9 
108 4 1 10 
102 414 0 
107 312 9 
105 + 8 
>? 3 5 
90 3 12 10 
100 310 3 
77 l 5 le¢ oO 
28 
* i 
27 l 9 5 Op 
13 ; 11 10 On 
19 1 
* o 
65 6 2 6 
* 
5 
2 l 
14 
3 
oe Ch’ge Yield 
ct. since, Oc. 23 
5 ne Ct. 2); 
23, Oct. 1940 
1940 16 
£ 8. 
4 Nil 
* eee 
3354 214:10 7 4 
50 . 10 0 0 
33 l 22 6 
1354 +114)10 18 2 
35 l | ae 
48 2) 8 5 O 
27)e 13 D2 3 
1014 > ia2 3 il 
43 l 1112 6 
73 2 616 0 
50/- 7 0 0 
326 13 9 
* eee 
239 _— 6 15 Oe 
66 - 1€ $49 
7 ‘66 729 
489 2 © 
6019 3 8 5 O 
45 6 2-|5 5 O 
Jio 5 0 0 
786 6d'4 1 0 
434 5§ $ 0 
25 8 0 O 
55/6 5 8 O 
405 5 4 , O 
36 /- 6d;511 0O 
68 - S § 3 
0 + 6 6 
Gig 5 13 3 
12 317 6t 
11 7s 2 
19 4 6 OF 
6 412 0 
5 5 0 0 
460 6d|'5 8 9 
170xd 3 7 28 
139 7 4 0 
160 ’. 2 8 
145 616 0 
152 611 0O 
110/- 16'410 9+ 
40 8 O O 
57/- 6d|5 14 0 
66,6 l-| 710 0 
67/- 6d;|7 0 0 
40 1-|810 0 
46 8 17 
236 died) 6 7 Of 
59 3d | 8 14 O 
18/3xd 6d'8 15 0O 
21/3 ; 9 8 0 
21 6d | 6 3 9ft 
21/9 san 10 0 9 
12/- 6d 112 10 0 


(m) Including bonus of 5% 
(p) Yield worked on ea 212 per cent. basis. 





ree of tax. 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 23, 1940 
High Low 
34/6 20/- 
54/9 33/9 
47/6 26/- 
39/- 17/6 
24/3 11/6 
21/101. 9/6 
8/1019, 2/6 
38/6 21/3 

39/1012, 20/3 
35/9 | 21/10); 
24/410 11/9 
61/3 42/6 
43/1 26/3 
92 66/3 
69/- 463 
20/- 11/6 
33/9 16/3 
83/- 52/6 
38/3 23/6 
42/6 20/6 
27/- 18/- 
18/3 11/6 
83lo 29 

2/6 | 21/9 
21/- 12/- 
31/412| 17/6 
42/3 22/- 
38/719) 24/- 
39/6 | 24/- 
17/6 7/6 
16/419) 6/- 
36/3 17/3 
16/9 7/- 
18/719} 12/412 
15/712} 6/- 
60/712) 39/41» 
88/3 28/9 
27/712, 16/9 
4215 21, 
12/354, 6/- 
22/71 12/3 
23/9 13/6 
20/- 13/- 
10/9 4/- 
16/7 5/9 
27/3 14/- 

32/1012; 20/- 
3/1114 2/3 
34/9 20/- 

3/3 1/7Tlo 
60/334) 23/1le 
27/712 14/6 

73/6 35/- 

81/1012; 28/9 
80/- 45/6 
62/6 38/9 
44/3 23/9 
44/6 27/6 
56/- 28/9 
107/6 | 53/11, 
62/6 42/6 
52/6 32/6 
6512 27 

6316 31g 
38/9 19/9 
10/11, 4/- 
28/3 16/3 
6316 314 
28/6 16/3 
93/9 | 64/4lo 
40/6 25/- 
33/934 17/6 
13/9 5/- 
61139 3516 
$4996 $301, 
12/3 9/- 
34/3 15/- 
42/6 24/6 
87/6 67/6 
54/41.) 25/- 
4132 234 
87/6 45/- 
23/712, 13/9 
17/6 12/6 
61/6 36/3 
57/9 35/- 
45/6 29/6 
26/3 12/- 
96/9 59/9 
68/- 41/3 
52/6 38/9 
28/3 15/- 
66/3 38/9 

65/712, 26/3 
11/9 6/3 
51/3 22/6 
15 lll» 

8l4 217: 
41/634, 25/3 
115; 55g 
16/- 7/- 
101g 678 
Tlie 5 
88/9 30/- 


Last two 


Dividends 
(a) (b) (ce) 
10 ¢ 12 ¢ 
t2loa\ t5lob 
121g ci lA2lec 
10106 4a 
2loa 5lob 
6 6b 4a 
Nil Nil 
5 «@ 5 b 
7 oe 2loa 
5 b 2loa 
Nil « Tio c 
t10 c t8lo< 
10 « 10 ¢ 
15 6 5 a 
10 6b 5 a 
1219 6 Tiga 
10 ¢ 10 «<« 
20 ¢ 20 ¢ 
5 § 3 a 
10lgc 3 a 
2lea 3lob 
1395 0S 2la a 
4 b Nila 
5 6b 2ioa 
2106 Nila 
4lo6 22a 
6 6 3 a 
5196 2l2ga 
5 b 3 a 
30 c« 15 ¢ 
4a 6 6 
l12lgc} Il2lec 
T15 ci Tl2lec 
5 c 6 c 
17125, 15 a 
1210 b 2lea 
25 cl 20 ¢ 
45 cc @ ¢€ 
5 a 15 b 
22 2c 25 ¢c 
4 ¢ S « 
4lo6 2a 
5 c 5 c 
Nil c, Nil ¢ 
6 «¢ 4c 
2a 4b 
Z2lea Jlob 
4 a 6 6 
6 6b 3 a 
9 ¢ § e¢ 
20 S € 
17lp 6 l2lo.a 
16 6 5 a 
T20 ci +5 c¢ 
Jiob Tiga 
7lob 5 a 
5 | Nil @ 
m29 <« 30 9c 
8126 3 a 
+20 - T19lec 
7 10 6 
12195 Tiga 
4c 4c 
15 6b 1123a 
9 ¢ 12 ¢ 
Nil c| Nil c 
15 al 25 6 
20 6b Jioa 
25 6 15 a 
5 a 20 6b 
5 b 2a 
5 b 3 a 
Nil c¢ 3lo¢ 
15126) t7lea 
$2-25c¢) $2:00c 
5 a 7 6 
454a 5146 
20 « 10 ¢ 
Sa 15 6b 
15 a 23136 
5 al 12126 
Tiga 12\0b 
6 6b 2l2a 
15 6b 3 a 
12106 2lea 
10 b 3loa 
5 6 5 a 
20 « S ¢ 
10 a 13346 
lllgd 3344 
5 a 7Jlob 
2212 ci 281g 0 
50 6 20 a 
95 d| 95 ¢ 
1312 a| t3lob 
10 b| 33544 
95 b 95 a 
Nil c| Nil c 
1llg6| lla 
25 6 25 a 
10 a 10 6b 
75 b 75 a 
5/66 2/6a 
Nil ' Nil 


(d) Worked on 9% basis. 
(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
(nm) Yield on 1-523% basis. 





(gq) Worked on 65% basis 


Name of Security 


tron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
Swan, Hunter {1 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/- 
Textiles 
Brit. Celanese 10/- 
Coats, J. & P. £1 
Courtaulds £1 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 


Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 ... 
Callenders £1 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 
General Electric £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons 
Gas Light & 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. . 
Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1... 
Scottish Power £1...... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
Austin 5/- 
Bristol Aero. 10/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors £1 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
Lucas, J. (£1) 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1 
Standard Motor 5/-... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 
Us F > eae 
Royal Mail Lines £1... 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1...... 
Anglo-Dutch {1 
Jokai (Assam) £1 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 
Rubber Trust £1 
United Serdang 2/- ... 
oil 


Anglo-Iranian £1 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
Burmah Oil £1 
Shell Transport £1 ... 
Trinidad Leasehlids £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 
Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
Brit. Aluminium £1... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
British Oxygen £1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
Dunlop £1 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- ... 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 


Harrison & Cros. Df.£1 I 


Harrods {1 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 
Imp. Smelting £1 
Imp. Tobacco £1 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 
Lyons (J.) Ord. J} , 
Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ 5/- 
Metal Box £1 
Murex £1 Ord. .... 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- - 
Ranks Ord. 5/- 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos. £1 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments Al 
Turner & Newall £1.. 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 

Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs. ns 
Cons. Glds. of S. AL. £1 
Crown Mines 10/-_ .- 
De Beers (Def.) £2\9 
Randfontein £1......-+- 
Rhokana Corp. £1 --. 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/- 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 





October 26, 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


Price, 
Oct. 
23, 

1940 


25/- 
40/6 
39/3 
26/10! 
19/6 
13/9 


3/6 
29/6 
28/6 
22/6 
16/6 
46/3 


36/- 
77/6 
55/- 
15.6 
26,6 


fe 


31/3 


26/6 


~ 
< 
¥ 


17 
15/3 
52/6 
49 
37/6 
18 6 
81/10! 
61/10 
43/9 
20/6 
56/6 


426 


3 
31/3 


55/- 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 


(0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 
t Free of Income Tax. 





1940 





| Ch’ge , 
since | Yield 
Oct. Oct. 23, 

16 1940 
: en ae 
7iod} 9 12 0 
t6d |} 3 19 
3d | 6 7 06 
Tiod10 15 9 
+6d|8 4 9g 
3d 7 5 
3d Ni 
617 90 
9d 1/419 6 
is 6 13 
4 3d 9 0 
- 3 13 0+ 
6d 5 ( 
1/3) 5 ( 
6d ( ( 
-Od 
1/- ) 
3d | 7:19 
5 < 
16 
1s 
6d | 6 
6 
5 
6d 110 0 
+6d |11 18 
. Al 2 t 
7 14 ( 
i (4 
10 & € 
1/3 | 7 ( 
Q ( 
4 XQ 
16 17 
ad | 5 
lj-| 6 lt 
eee 6 13 
6d Ni 
3d Gq 2 4 
3d 8 2 0 
re 6 - 5 
" 6 13 > 
3d 7 OO 
ee + 
110 + | 
° 6 ( 0 
> 6 ob 
° 07 
1/3 + ( 
7Ziod| 4 4 ¢ 
Jiod)| 3 6 
3 ) 
] 6 ( 
dj412 
5 2 10 
ll le 4 
& 0 QO 
6d. 6 VO 04 
3d Nil 
6d 7 18 
bie 6 5 2 
ll & ¢ 
6 13 
5 6 ¢ 
5 0 
6 7 
+ 1 
l 0 
Jiod , 
1,3 
l i 
? 
13) 4 18 
ad | 5 18 
6 { 
e 644 
19 ; 
tlod 6 
110 4 
1/3 | 5 


yQ 10 
6 16 
Nil 


(f) Flat yield. 
Also 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct. 15, Oct. 22, 


Oct. 15, Oct. 22, 
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Oct. 15, Oct. 22, 






























































































j | 
1940 1940 | COTTON—continued. 1940 19 | 1940 1940 
Id CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 7 
L ; gs, 75 yds. 8. gd. 8 cd. | 
2 GRAIN, etc 19x 19,328 & 40's... 35 0 35 0 | bNSCELLANSOUS 
—. * ' s d. s. d. » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., | CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
— _ - - Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St.J. 32 9 32 «9 18 x 16, 10 Ib.......... 13 1 13 1 | in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(q@). 
> ens. pot hs  iscscecese 148 14 8 » 39 - ne yds., s. d. ‘= 
* >, - x 8 Mh “ecdece 12 1 Mm 3 46 
07 Straights, d/d London ...... 25 6 25 6 FLAX (perton)— ' Ls x .@ | a 
0 Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 20 3 20 O Re a scatman ti Nom Nom. | CHEMICALS— — x 
: Oats ,, 2 * 142 14 2 PRED scscousvececsseovsoenece Nom. Nom. | cid, Oxalic, net ......... perwn 39/3/0 39/5/0 
| Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib.,f.0.b..... 11 9 11 42 | HEMP (per ton)—Manilia, spot“J2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 | , : » «& & J 
0 Rice, Burma, No.2, percwt.f.o.b. 12 3 £12 3 JUTE (per ton)— »  Tartaric, English, less 5% 2 8lg 2 82 
: MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, | a ee eS inane 
, Bestids one ches 48 48 Oct.-Nov. (MEW) «..sseseeseenes 22/0/0  21/15/0 | © mone Pe Se Say 
SN Gcnvebacteierss 6 0 6 0 - 2 a — oe . perton Nom. Nom 
ee Imported hinds ..............00+5 5 4 5 4 Common 8 Ib. cops.............++ 30 30 Heard. ........... perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
3 Mutton, per 8ib—English .....{ 4 4 4 4 | SISAL (perton)—Atrican,Oct-Dec, £ 8 Ls | Crystals soenencenen perton{ 399 398 
oo. CEEe sniniabaitieinnaneiindsnenad ene 
" Imported ....cccersrevcescceevece 44 4 4 SILK (per lb.)— s. ds. d. | COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
Pork, English, per 8 lb 8 0 8 0 14 0 cue 
: BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 inna elnieeasdidimaleeaanl 14 6 ae mips Ge lb. )— e € s. d 
; HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 CIID sacanorasnecscnensevesnes 15 6 a 2 ne fuera: +40) 50 Ib. 05 oO 5 
, WOOL (per Ib.)— d. re oo 

; OTHER FOODS Lisesin veton, washed ......... 1934 193, | Dry Capes, 18/20 enone 0 aie o 4 2 
Selected ikfaced. ereasy...... , 7 ( » i. picanmmnees 2 2 
1 0 BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 143. 0 Amoiinerd eee. = 37 | English & Welsh Market Hides— . 

: Home Produced .................. 99 2 99 2 Cape scrd. average snow white... 2934 2954 Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 0 414 O 414 
ee S 2 2 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 24 24 0 35% 0 Sl 
2 ate cee 2 99 2 Tops— LEATHER (per Ib.) — Fe ke 
ne 35 0 GE edctesdbisdtecesiecssee 45 45 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ..........000. 

CEL daventdebeusersssansaveeeus 5 ¢ 35 0 ’ > © 3 O 

: . 54 0 54 0 56’s CUNGP CRNGOE 20, .cccccceccce 39 39 011 0 11 

RED .sqvuniadsesdseucsmumena 58 0 58 0 48’s average carded ............ 31 31 BN Ub bdtencatccoicsiaiencsicns 11 0 
» 4 COFFEE (per cwt.)— 44’s prepared ....... iialicine 2954 2934 | ; 0 ; l * 
sa Santos supr.c. &f. ......0.-.000+. oo Seaen. MINERALS ‘ 4 I Whtccasericssxcaccsccas 7 1 
1 . : 75 0 75 O COAL (per ton)— i a : 5 s 8 
alee a ae 100 0 105 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ............ = 2 4 | I I wisn ccs cctnexccccenas 0 2 0 

ge as J 2 ; 

. LARD wd sachin seen a 6 = ° Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne 36 23 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 

POTATOES (percwtj— = IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 : 
, : , 7 6 80 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 11 0 11 
English, King Edward ............ { 8 6 8 6 Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 302 6 302 6 () A - 7 Vaposising oF ss O1llg O 11l4 
‘ ND OE: UE ccicecasccassccece 255 6 255 6 utomatic gas oil, in . 

7 go eg Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 0 26 0 ex road tank waggons ......... 1 62 1 6 

2 3 c.i.f. K. Cont. vl : 7 4 7 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk +x instal. 

a aia = CC Copper (c)—Electrolytic .......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 ——— - . 

: . oe g ames 258/0/0 257/5/0 UIMACE... 0. ee cece ceeeeeeneees Tilo Tle 
2 ton 2cwt. bags ...... = : 2 . Tin—Standard cash ............. 258/10/0 257/100 areas 0 8lp 0 8ls 

: ; ‘ : a an 

5 0 aeiiaignee soi ai 41 6 41 6 Three months ............ foes 7 : i : ; | ROSIN (per ton)—American ..... {3 as 30 : . 

=e lodien nae ae a 08 Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash ....  25/0/0 25/00 | RUBBER (per lb.)\— s ds. d. 

7 a iw ee * 2 4 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 25/15/0 25/15/0 | St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O 1115jg 0 1113; 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 2 i 2 Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 4 : : or : ; | SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 80/0/0 80/00 

3 SEES knsdadaturdiatiacnaacen 2 6 2 6 Nickel, home delivery ............ 19500 195/00 TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
3 TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ............... os : . b+ : Veen ote (per ton net)— 41/10/0 41/10/0 
« « ED Sdccccccccceseecccaccese “ é ( 

; COTTON (per Ib.)— _ a. d. Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 ca 44/5/0 44/5/0 

> 9 Raw, ee eee piadnnsiadamauie , 92 3 14 Platinum, refined ......... per oz. ps pa ee | Cotton-seed, crude ..............55 31/2/6 31/26 
a %9 HZ, F.G.B. oes eeeeeeeees 2-8: 13 5 bet }y 0/0 | COCO, CEUES ccccccccerscccccecess 28/2/6  28/2/6 

. Yarns, 32's Twist ...e-seessoso + 14-67 Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib.{ 54/10/0 54/100 | Palm possess nanan 1915/0 19/15,0 

2 99 s AE ...0000.. yessesesee 5 s. d. s. Gd | il Cakes, > _ an 7 7 

0 0 9s. 60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 27-00 GOLD, per fine ounce ............5+ 168 0 168 0 | Oil Seotn, — wer nes 

a Cloth, oe Tate J d. a 4. — (per ounce)— .* a ane ME dhitdaaddscadannnadsekendee 10/15/0 10/15/0 

> 8 8... 2 0 24 0 CHADD ccccccccccccseccccccecccccesovece 12 lo CE iiindinincniceatinbabneendt 16/10/0 16/100 

oO ¢ (a) . 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyers’ premises. 

0 0 (d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average weeks ended October 12th and October 19th. 

‘ v 

OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
+ 6 — ee — naman diiimieaiiaaiziaiae ant 
2 6 
) Month ended Nine Menths ended Month ended Nine Months ended 

0 0 Tota IMPORTS September 30 September 30 U.K. Exroars September 30 September 30 

=. - (Value C.I.F.) (Value F.O.B.) 

é ° 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
( \ 

0 0d I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— ; £ £ £ I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ £ £ 

Nil Grain and oe ee yecercvese 2,255,215 6,115,281 | 42,438,807 76,603,818 MIN cccciccicencieuneunteke 944,437 1,648,593 | 10,543,100 16,411,339 

18 Feeding-stuffs for Animals... 455,919 576,944 7,317,843 7,280,070 I ii cori danueatisatduuteameee 840,154 568,256 | 12,011,535 7,510,144 
rs — — BOER: vscvasivaces 7,067,778 | 7,082,236 | 75,185,081 | 82,362,085 pe 321,684 411,095 | 3,544,378 | 3,863,403 

REET BUOUOO csccccccseccese 4,932,034 4,129,199 | 56,647,100 | 52,098,000 ——— eee eee 

13 Fresh Fruit and Vegetables... | 1,605,804 1°202,709 27,779,053 | 25,020,519 Total, Class I ...... 2,106,275 | 2,627,944 | 26,099,013 | 27,784,886 
6 6 DOVCTOMCS — veccccscscccscsencese 1,409,762 5,021,773 | 27,352,341 | 33,845,439 = a 
7s SOIOE BOOE se ccccosscccossevaces 3,554,643 | 4,241,027 | 41,550,589 | 53,057,786 | II.—Raw Materials and Articles 

PUNE” ciniacteeetutecsikininbs 1,707,450 953,982 | 10,830,967 | 7,184,741 Mainly Unmanufactured— 

10 + J i | | Gs csisticeccusnieerspaddaeded 2,280,266 1,374,236 | 27,682,566 | 22,616,972 
R Total, Class I ...... 22,988,605 | 29,323,151 289,101,781 337,452,458 Other Raw Materials ......... 613,947 | 486,287 | 13,332,996 9,141,060 
7 Il.—Raw Méterials and Articles Total, Class II...... 2,894,213 1,860,523 | 41,015,562 | 31,758,032 

—_ Unmanufactured— ee ee 
, ron Ore and Scrap ............ 648,348 1,228,911 7,172,318 | 13,105,250 

a Non-Ferr. Ores and Scrap... 1,206,428 | 1,516,807 | 12,400,340 | 18,829,442 III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
‘ Wood and Timber ............ 2,972,852 4,234,031 30,063,928 | 27,374,067 Manufactured— 

Raw Cotton and Waste ...... 2,423,761 1,539,82 18,961,605 | 42,317,659 Coke and Manfd. Fuel ...... 320,943 48,866 2,904,569 | 2,069,032 
8 6 Wool, Raw, Waste and Rags 1,248,675 | 3,344,302 | 36,208,558 | 60,087,890 Pottery, Glass, Abrasives... 507,210 961,963 | 6,896,353 | 9,407,479 

1s Other Textile Materials ...... 624,061 1,279,266 | 10,903,717 | 20,863,781 Iron and Steel and Mfrs....... 1,634,234 2,629,415 | 26,013,208 | 25,710,048 
le Seeds and Nuts iendsteekiness 1,624,486 2,809,774 | 23,303,874 | 38,262,495 | Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 558,493 898,950 | 10,179,137 | 10,356,017 
( peides & Saat, Vatonened... 524,970 906,444 | 12,527,306 14,157,195 | Cutlery and Hardware ...... 413,709 782,942 | 6,586,799 | 7,785,142 
6 0 ‘aper-making Materials ...... 578,679 1,129,626 | 10,337,095 10,991,810 | Elec. Goods and Apparatus... 566,518 1,134,008 | 8,855,741 | 10,968,309 
14 Subber iccgnadsrabiniedsininexs 509,816 2,933,466 | 6,108,037 | 15,024,310 DEE i nsctncekseseearense 2,259,796 | 2,739,247 | 38,326,236 | 30,525,140 
6 | Miscellaneous Materials...... 1,059,038 1,166,834 | 11,052,233 | 15,981,629 Wood and Timber Mfrs.... 65,834 57,703 814,168 652,196 
6 0 i- Se ———————— Cotton Yarns and Mfrs. ...... 2,893,209 | 3,836,784 36,214,025 40,624,242 

0 Total, Class II...... 13,511,114 22,088,682 179,039,011 276,995,528 Woollen Yarns and Mfrs.... 1,344,426 2,225,432 | 20,417,321 | 23,724,409 
¢ : iain cai $$ ——— Silk Yarns and aie. eee 312,415 ; vie Pare ass santa eae 
6 -—Articles Wholly or Mainly Other Textile Mfrs. ......... 612,287 3024, 148 »279,8 0,475,585 

M ctured— / 2,37 758,762 | 6,220,192 | 6,386,346 
0 0 Iron “nd Stecl and Mfrs... | 1,163,969 5,103,388 | 12,415,178 | 26,126,514 Peeewear ee | 7968ze | _ 127300 | 172377005 | _1;6013345 
0 OF Non-Ferr. Metals and Mfrs. 2,535,610 4,492,383 | 29,172,554 | 45,565,888 Chemicals, Drugs, etc. ...... 1,172,064 | 2,174,882 | 17,040,696 | 23,223,275 

16 0 NON snsnecesueiecsasessns 1,418,660 2,694,458 | 18,726,034 24,337,517 Oils and Fats, Mftd. ......... 322,366 | 228,483 3,864,592 2,484,729 
6 9 Chemicals, Drugs, etc. ...... 858,433 | 1,045,560 | 12,011,331 | 14,119,311 Leather and Manufactures... 198,754 219,800 | 2,982,637 | 3,175,156 
N Oils and Fats, Mftd 2,364,634 4,141,526 34,165,086 | 59,056,324 Paper, Cardboard, etc.......... 316,860 891,427 | 5,042,677 | 8,175,815 

0 Paper, Cardboard, etc. .. 802,560 | 1,018,047 | 11,400,021 | 13,471,398 | Vehicles ...........seecesseeeees 1,630,387 | 1,570,248 | 32,291,350 | 24,979,163 

( ee seariawewkods 173,157 6,821,995 | 3,340,648 | 20,017,906 | Rubber Manufactures......... 67,873 120,158 | 1,072,597 | 1,630,402 
M ° Miscellaneous Articles ...... 3,677,676 3,526,030 | 60,661,847 | 51,051,210 Miscellaneous Articles ...... 1,561,477 | 3,088,291 | 21,424,142 | 27,098,525 

| 10 ) cerepeesienetihiteeeneaeaietiatiasl incase eae | LT 
oe Total, Class II 12,994,699 28,843,387 181,892,699 253,746,068 | Total, Class III ... | 17,368,002 | 26,271,645 (260,883,839 278,075,294 
vied 4 IV.— Animals, not for Food 211,108 190,327 | 2,429,549 | 1,755,766 IV.—Animals, not for Food ... | 87,747 | 96,133 496,183 751,867 
yt Vi~Parcel Post ...c..cesseeeeeees 189,390 186,476 | 3,143,097 | 2,742,426 — Parcel Post ...ccccccessesess 631,008 321,045 | 8,214,366 | 5,224,296 
ie 49,894,916 80,632,023 655,606,137 872,692,246 ee 23,087,245 31,177,290 336,708,963 343,594,375 
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Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
WILLIAM DOXFORD AND SONS, 
shipbuilders, earned a higher total profit 
at £282,154, against £274,795, but in- 
creased allocation to tax reserve and 
A.R.P. expenditure led to a moderate fall 
in net earnings from £162,381 to £132,899. 
The 123 per cent. dividend is maintained. 
Heavy E.P.T. charges reduced the net 
income of AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
from £70,135 to £11,978, despite a rise 
in gross earnings from £131,749 to 
£143,254. The dividend is cut from 25 
to 10 per cent. This week’s rubber 
company results show the recovery in net 
earnings, characteristic of the past year. 
In all cases, the ordinary distribution is 
raised, and BERNAM PERAK, with net 
earnings of £3,830 against £2,027, is paying 
10 per cent. against nil. Although no 
preference or ordinary dividend is yet 
paid, FOISTER, CLAY AND WARD 
has realised a satisfactory recovery in 
earnings from a net loss of £5,425 toa net 
profit of £26,859. The ANGLO-THAI 
CORPORATION is repeating the 10 per 
cent. dividend, despite a slight decline in 
net earnings from £37,706 to £36,047. 
ELDER SMITH AND COMPANY 
have earned higher gross and net revenue 
at £753,136 against £702,426 and at 
£190,154 against £175,500 respectively. 
The 7 per cent. dividend is paid as before. 
FERRANTI, LTD., is repeating the 
previous year’s 6 per cent. tax free dividend. 
A substantially higher depreciation pro- 
vision is responsible for a fall in net profits 
from £79,383 to £78,159, despite higher 
gross earnings at £141,693 against 
£117,991. SETTLE LIMES’ gross in- 
come rose from £31,562 to £35,440, but 
higher taxation caused a decline in net 
earnings from £14,151 to £7,165, and the 
ordinary dividend is reduced from 10 to 
6 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Union Corporation.—Interim divi- 
dend of 2s. 6d. United Kingdom currency, 
a share (unchanged). This dividend 
becomes due on November 6, and warrants 
will be issued about five weeks after that 
date. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE ECONOMIST 


Stevinson Hardy and Company. 
Net profit for year to April 30th, after 
taxation of £20,000, £16,157, against 
£1,798 previous 16 months. Dividend 
10 per cent. (5 per cent.), carry forward 
£3,771 (£113). 


Erinoid, Ltd.—Trading profit, year to 
July 31st, £51,480 (£15,368). Net profit 
(before tax) £38,787 (£5,910). General 
reserve £10,000, taxation reserve £16,107. 
Carry forward £6,233 (£5,020). Ordinary 
dividend 6 per cent. (nil). 


Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ltd.— 
Trading profit for 11 months ended 
July 31st £506,969 against £425,305 
previous year. General reserve £100,000, 
pension funds £10,000, carry forward 
£220,684 (£209,310). Ordinary dividend 
again 10 per cent. and deferred 6 per cent. 


George West (Weatherproofs).— 
Trading income, year to March 3lst, 
£49,587 (£27,279). Net income, after 
taxation, {£23,922 (£24,539). All preference 
dividend arrears are to be met, and £4,000 
added to reserve. 


Electric and Musical Industries.— 
Net profit for year to September 30th, 
after meeting exceptional charges and 
contingencies, £38,048 (net loss £131,968). 
Ordinary dividend again passed. 


Salts (Saltaire), Ltd.—Profit, year to 
March 31st, £356,845 (£147,075).. Ordi- 
nary dividend (first since 1937) 25 per 
cent.; preferred ordinary, 100 per cent. 
(25 per cent.). 


Ferranti, Ltd.—Trading profit, after 
taxation, for year to June 30th, £141,693 
(£117,991). Depreciation £61,438 
(£36,619), net profit £78,159 (£79,383). 
Reserves £20,000 (£20,000). Preference 
dividends £35,000. Ordinary dividend 
again 6 per cent. tax free. Carry forward 
£68,200 (£63,041). 


Malayalam Plantations.—Final divi- 
dend declared of 6 per cent. (less tax at 
7s. 10d.) making total of 10 per cent., for 
year to March 3lst, as before. General 
reserve £20,000 (£25,000). Dividend 
equalisation reserve £20,000 (nil). Carry 
forward £100,074 (£101,695). 

Prices, Tailors, Ltd.—Trading profit, 
year to June 30th, £542,216 (£452,864). 
Taxation £153,000 (£70,000). Deprecia- 
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tion £96,302 (£95,322). Net profit 
£291,581 (£286,042). Prices Trust final 
ordinary dividend 12} per cent., making 
25 per cent. for year, as before. 

Imperial Smelting.—Ordinary divi- 
dend announced of 3} per cent., first since 
5 per cent. payment for 1937. 


Wm. Doxford and Sons.—Trading 
profit, year to June 30th, £282,154 
(£274,794). Depreciation £30,000 
(£25,000), A.R.P. expenditure £16,651 
(nil), met profit £232,899 (£247,381), 
Ordinary dividend again 124 per cent., 
taxation reserve £100,000 (£85,000), 
general reserve £50,000 (£100,000), carry 
forward £31,072 (£25,673). 


Elder Smith and Company.—Total 
income for year ended June 30th, £753,136 
(£702,426). Net income £200,154 
(£185,500). Total ordinary dividend again 
7 per cent. (on larger capital). Provident 
fund £10,000, reserve fund £75,000 (nil). 


Transvaal Working Profit, Sept.— 
Total estimated working profit of gold 
mines for September, 1940, £3,929,140 
against {4,049,460 for August. 


Anglo-Thai Corporation, Ltd. — 
Final dividend on preference shares, 3} per 
cent. actual (8.4d. per share) and 74 per 
cent. actual on ordinary shares (ls. 6d. 
per share), both less income tax at 8s. 6d. 
in the £, for year to March 31, 1940, pay- 
able on or after November 7, 1940, making 
7 per cent. and 10 per cent., respectively, 
for year. Net proit for year ended 
March 31, 1940, £39,047 (previous year, 
£40,706). 


A. C. Cossor, Ltd.—This company is 
paying a dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares for the year to March 31, 
1940. This compares with 6 per cent. 
for the previous accounting period 
February 24, 1938, to March 31, 1939, 
The profit amounted to £130,000. In the 
previous period there was a total profit of 
£87,878. 


Beralt Tin and Wolfram.—Profit, 
year to March 31, 1940, £81,394 (£83,591). 
To taxation, £41,000 (£7,000). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 20 to 10 per cent. 
Provision for normal depreciation, £19,871. 
A further £5,000 against £10,000 is 
reserved for depreciation. Carry forward, 
£7,923 (£5,629). 
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INVESTORS 


TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 
through a Member of 


should 


INLAND OVERSEAS 


£ s. d. £s. d. 
12 Months - 218 0 3s. 
6 Months” - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 8631! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official Scale 


of Commissions may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations « “The Stock Exchange. 


Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers are not 
Members of The Stock Exchange or under the control of 
the Committee. 


“The Work of The Stock Exchange” may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary: price one shilling post free. 
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The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 


incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 
Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 142,150,000 

Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
London Office : 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2_ H. KANO, London Manager- 
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